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Henry  La  Barre  Jayne  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
his  civic  duties,  and  was  not  only  cultured  himself  but  was 
always  anxious  to  make  culture  available  to  others.  He  was 
the  principal  supporter  of  the  University  Extension  movement 
in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Whnslow  appropriately  de- 
scribed him  as  “a  man  who  had  a heart  eager  for  better  solu- 
tions of  human  welfare,  and  a mind  which  sought  for  such 
solutions  with  courage  and  discretion.”  Alfred  Noyes  in  a 
very  beautiful  poetic  tribute  included  these  verses: 

“It  will  be  long  before  you  find 
.A  heart  like  his  on  earth  again. 

So  (]uick  to  feel  with  all  mankind 
In  joy  and  ])ain. 

It  will  be  long  before  you  see 
Such  faith  as  lit  his  eyes  with  youth; 

Ehat  brave  and  deep  humanity. 

That  constant  truth.” 

.After  his  death  his  friends  and  others  who  appreciated  his 
services  to  the  Community  desired  to  create  some  lasting 
memorial  to  his  memory.  They  felt  that  the  most  fitting  way 
to  perjjftuate  his  memory  was  to  add  to  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  University  Extension  Society  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a fund,  the  income  of  which  woidd  make  it 
possible  to  give  annually  a lecture  or  series  of  lectures.  These 
lectures  have  been  delivered  since  their  inception  by  brilliant 
■American  or  British  scientists,  educators,  or  artists.  This 
booklet  gives  the  interesting  lectures  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  the 
latest  in  the  series. 


Tile  Islands  and  Peoples  of  the  South  Seas 
and  Their  Cultures 


Raymond  Kennedy,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Yale  University 


GEOGRAPHY 


OST  of  the  dry  land  of  the  world  is  merged  in 


great  continental  masses:  Eurasia,  the  Americas, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Most  of  the  seas  of  the  world 
are  vast  exj^anses  of  open  tvater,  with  few  islands  to 
break  the  loneline.ss  of  waves  and  sky.  But  one  of  the 
oceans,  the  Pacific,  is  strewn  with  islands,  large  and 
small,  over  more  than  half  of  its  enormous  surface. 
"Phis  insidar  area  of  the  globe,  this  island  realm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  subject  of  our  discussion  here  to- 
night and  of  the  lecture  next  week.  More  particu- 
larly, the  lectures  will  concentrate  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  South  Sea  islands  and  their  cultures:  their  ways 
of  life,  their  beliefs,  and  their  place  in  the  Avorld  at 


Phe  South  Sea  islands  include  four  large  divisions, 
from  west  to  east,  which  ha\  e come  to  be  named  Indo- 
nesia. Melanesia.  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia.  Idiese 
names  are  descri])ti\e.  in  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
regions  to  which  they  apply.  They  are  all  formed  by 
combinations  based  on  the  Cireek  root  tiesos,  meaning 
“island.”  Most  of  you  are  already  familiar  with  the 
kindred  term  Peloponnesus,  or  “the  island  of  Pelops.” 
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Indonesia,  or  “the  Indian  islands,”  is  customarily 
called  the  East  Indies.  The  Indies  extend  from  the 
shadow  of  India  and  southeastern  Asia  to  NeAV  Guinea, 
and  include  three  subdivisions:  the  four  Greater 
Sunda  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes; 
the  Lesser  Sunda  chain  of  intermediate  sized  islands, 
running  east  of  Java  from  Bali  to  Timor;  and  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  a scattering  of  hundreds  of 
small  islands  in  the  seas  bettveen  Celebes  and  Netv 
Guinea. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  Indonesia  lies  Melanesia, 
or  “the  black  islands,”  so  called  because  their  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Negroid.  They  stretch  from 
New  (iuinea  on  the  west  to  Fiji  on  the  east.  The  ma- 
jor islands  and  island  groups  here  are  New  Guinea, 
the  Bismarck  .Archipelago  (including  Ncav  Britain  and 
New  Ireland),  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Ncnv  Hebrides, 
Nets’  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

fust  beyond  Fiji  lie  Samoa  and  Tonga,  the  western- 
most groups  of  Polynesia,  “the  many  islands,”  whose 
easternmost  outliers,  Hatv’aii  and  Faster  Island,  mark 
the  limits  of  the  insular  realm  of  Oceania.  The  main 
island  clusters  of  Polynesia  include  Samoa,  Tonga,  the 
Cook  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the  'Fuamotus,  the 
.Marcjuesas,  Hatvaii,  and  Netv  Zealand. 

To  the  north  of  Melanesia,  reaching  up  close  to 
Japan,  the  sea  is  dotted  tvith  a sj^ratvling  array  of  tiny 
islands,  appropriately  named  Micronesia.  Here  the 
j)rincipal  groups  are  the  (iilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  the 
.Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  the  Marianas,  and  the  Palau 
Islands. 

From  the  tvestern  tip  of  Sumatra  in  Indonesia  to  the 
lonely  out|X)st  of  Easter  Island  the  distance  is  about 
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ten  thousand  miles,  and  from  the  northern  apex  of 
Hawaii  to  the  southern  tip  of  New  Zealand  extend 
fi\  e thousand  watery  miles.  Of  course,  the  major  part 
of  this  enormous  area  is  open  sea,  Indonesia  and  Ne^v 
Cfuinea  being  the  only  sections  with  large  land  masses. 
The  contrast  bet^veen  the  different  parts  appears 
clearly  in  their  respective  areas.  Indonesia  has  a to- 
tal land  area  of  about  600, 000  scjuare  miles,  most  of 
this  being  included  in  the  four  great  islands  of  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Java,  and  Celebes.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  their  size,  Sumatra  is  approximately  1 ,000  miles 
long,  and  covers  an  area  equivalent  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. New  Guinea  extends  over  315,000  stpiare 
miles,  two  and  a half  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles. 
All  the  rest  of  the  land  surface  of  Melanesia,  howe\er, 
covers  only  about  65,000  square  miles,  not  much  big- 
ger than  New  York  State.  Polynesia,  excepting  New 
Zealand,  for  all  its  vast  spread  over  the  ocean,  has  only 
10,000  square  miles  of  dry  land,  of  which  6,000  are 
included  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  alone.  The  Micro- 
nesian  islands,  also  .scattered  over  a wide  expanse  of 
sea,  have  a land  surface  of  barely  1,200  square  miles. 
Here  in  the  central  Pacific,  many  inhabited  islands 
measure  only  two  or  three  square  miles. 

All  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  colonial  territory, 
controlled  by  European  or  Asiatic  powers  or  the 
United  States.  The  whole  of  Indonesia— except  for 
northern  Borneo,  which  is  British,  and  eastern  Timor, 
tvhich  is  Portuguese— is  Netherlands  territory.  Mela- 
nesia is  divided  among  three  colonial  powers:  the 
Dutch  owning  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea;  the 
British  (and  Australians)  having  jurisdiction  in  eastern 
New  Guinea  and  the  northern  section  of  the  island 
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chain;  and  the  French  controlling  the  southern  islands. 
Polynesia  has  the  most  mixed  jx)litical  composition  of 
all,  with  a checkerboard  pattern  of  American,  British, 
French,  and  Chilean  rule.  Much  of  Micronesia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British-owned  Ciilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands,  is  now  Japanese.  In  summary,  one  can  state 
then  that  the  Pacific  Islands  are  all  governed  by  alien 
nations  under  varying  forms  of  colonial  administra- 
tion, and  that  the  political  jurisdictions  are  more 
variegated  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

As  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  you 
notice  that  they  lie  mostly  along  the  ecjuator,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  do  not  spread 
much  more  than  twenty  degrees  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  earth.  Their  climate,  there- 
fore, is  almost  entirely  tropical  or  subtropical,  a fact 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  strongly  influences  the  ways  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  The  environment,  then,  may 
be  characterized  in  three  terms:  oceanic,  insular,  and 
e(|uatorial,  and  its  three  outstanding  features  are  con- 
secjuently  water,  islands,  and  heat. 

The  islands  themselves  are  of  t^vo  main  types:  the 
large,  continental  land  masses;  and  the  smaller,  oceanic 
groups.  Indonesia  is  predominantly  a region  of  conti- 
nental islands,  lying  mostly  on  the  Asiatic  land  shelf, 
Avith  shallow  seas  between  them.  Not  long  ago  as 
geological  time  is  reckoned,  about  25,000  years,  most 
of  the  Indies  Avere  connected  by  land  bridges;  but 
Avith  the  Avarming  of  the  northern  glaciers  the  ice- 
imprisoned  Avater  melted  and  raised  the  lev'el  of  the 
Avorld’s  oceans,  flooding  the  dry  causeAvays  betAveen 
southeastern  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The 
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Melanesian  islands  are  of  the  oceanic  type,  rising  from 
ocean  chasms  of  enormous  depth;  with  the  exception 
of  the  giant  mass  of  New  Guinea,  second  largest  island 
in  the  world,  which  is  continental,  and  rests  upon  a 
land  shelf  that  extends  north  from  Australia.  Here 
also,  in  relatively  recent  geological  times,  there  was 
dry  land.  The  islands  of  Polynesia  and  Micronesia 
are  entirely  oceanic  in  type,  lying  far  out  in  the  mid- 
Pacific. 

The  oceanic  islands  may  be  further  classified  in  two 
distinct  categories,  namely,  high  islands  and  coral 
atolls.  The  former  are  the  tops  of  submarine  moun- 
tains, raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  largely 
\ olcanic  in  origin.  .Many  of  them  rise  to  considerable 
elevations,  the  maximum  height  being  reached  in  the 
peak  of  Mauna  Kea,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with  an 
altitude  of  almost  14,000  feet.  The  atoll  islands  pre- 
sent a sharp  contrast,  seldom  rising  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  heavy  storms,  waves  some- 
times sweep  clear  across  the  smaller  atolls.  This  type 
of  island  is  built  up  by  the  activity  of  little  sea  animals, 
called  polyps,  which  synthesize  carbonate  of  lime  from 
sea  water  and  precijjitate  it  as  solid  limestone.  Typi- 
cally, atolls  have  a circidar  or  elliptical  shape,  the  ring 
of  elevated  coral  enclosing  an  inner  lagoon. 

In  this  brief  description  of  the  geographical  nature 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  we  have  already  noticed  how 
the  major  groups  show  rather  clearcut  differences  one 
from  another.  Indonesia  is  a zone  of  large  continental 
islands;  Melanesia,  except  for  New  (iuinea,  a region  of 
oceanic  islands  of  intermediate  size;  and  Polynesia  and 
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Micronesia,  an  area  of  small  islands,  some  of  them  high 
peaks  and  others  low-lying  coral  atolls. 

RACES 

Fortunately  for  a speaker  attempting  to  describe  the 
peoples  and  cultures  of  Oceania  in  a fashion  both  con- 
cise and  comprehensive,  it  is  also  possible  to  block  out 
large  areas  of  human  and  ctdtural  similarity,  between 
each  of  which  the  lines  of  contrast  are  quite  Avell 
marked.  In  other  words,  as  an  anthropologist  teould 
express  it,  there  are  three  great  racial  and  cultural 
zones  in  the  South  Seas.  The  first  is  Indonesia;  the 
second,  Melanesia;  and  the  third,  Polynesia  and  Micro- 
nesia combined.  These  three  regions  “break  clean,” 
so  to  speak,  under  anthropological  and  sociological 
analysis,  although  tvithin  each  of  them  there  are  quite 
marked  variations  in  racial  type  and  cultural  pattern. 

I’he  best  way  to  begin  the  treatment  of  race  in  Oce- 
ania is  to  name  the  predominant  racial  type  in  each  of 
the  large  regions.  Indonesia  is  the  homeland  of  the 
brown-skinned  Malay  race,  and  most  of  the  Polynesians 
and  Micronesians  also  belong  to  this  \ariety  of  the 
species  homo  sapiens,  d'here  are  two  subdivisions  of 
the  Malay  race:  one,  basically  Caucasoid,  is  light  brown 
in  skin  color  and  closely  related  to  the  European  ts’hite 
stock;  the  other,  basically  Mongoloid,  has  skin  of  a 
darker  hue  and  is  allied  with  the  .Asiatic  yellow  stock. 
The  Polynesians  and  Micronesians,  and  some  of  the 
Indonesian  jjeoples,  are  maiidy  of  the  Caucasoid  Malay 
type;  most  of  the  Indonesians,  however,  belong  to  the 
more  Mongoloid  branch  of  the  Malay  race.  I know 
that  this  begins  to  sound  v'ery  complicated,  but  I think 
that  when  I come  in  a moment  to  the  history  of  racial 
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migrations  in  Oceania  the  apparent  confusion  will  be 
clarified.  I’he  Melanesian  peoples  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  racial  composition  from  either  the  Indone- 
sians or  the  Polynesians  and  Micronesians,  for  they  are 
Negroid.  And  so,  to  start  with,  we  have  our  three 
/.ones  of  racial  differentiation:  Indonesia,  mainly  Mon- 
goloid, or  yellow,  Malay;  Melanesia,  principally  Ne- 
groid, or  black;  and  Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  pre- 
dominantly Caucasoid,  or  white,  Malay. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  reactions  of  white  trav- 
elers to  the  physical  types  of  the  natives  in  these  three 
great  regions  of  Oceania.  Returning  American  and 
European  voyagers  are  unanimous  in  their  admiration 
of  the  Polynesians  and  Micronesians.  The  beautiful 
maidens  and  handsome  men  of  these  islands  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  romantic  appeal  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  Indonesian  physical  type  arouses  a mixed 
reaction  among  whites.  Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Bali- 
nese, are  highly  praised  for  their  beauty;  others,  the 
Jaxanese  for  instance,  are  regarded  as  rather  good- 
looking  in  an  exotic,  Asiatic  way.  The  poor  Mela- 
nesians, however,  are  voted  down,  almost  unanimously, 
by  tvhites,  as  repulsively  ugly  in  appearance.  What 
have  we  here  but  a reflection  of  our  own  standards  of 
human  beauty?  Every  race  of  man  is  narcissistic  in 
this  respect,  believing  its  own  type  of  face  and  body 
to  be  the  apex  of  comeliness.  The  central  African 
bushmen  recoil  in  horror  at  sight  of  the  pasty  skin  and 
grotes(|uely  long  noses  of  white  people;  and  we  return 
the  adverse  judgment  in  our  disapproval  of  their  sooty 
skin,  flat  noses,  kinky  hair,  and  thick  lips. 

This  little  .sermon  on  relati\  e ideals  of  racial  beauty 
explains  why  we  admire  the  ajjpearance  of  the  Poly- 
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nesians  and  Micronesians.  They  are  Caucasoid  Malay 
in  slock,  distant  outliers,  il  you  please,  of  the  tvhite 
race,  dlie  Indonesians  are  Mongoloid  Malay,  not  so 
appealing  to  whites  as  the  more  Caucasoid  Polynesians, 
but  much  closer  to  our  own  type  than  the  Negroid 
Melanesians.  The  Balinese  case  is  easily  explained 
too,  for  although  Bali  is  in  Indonesia,  it  happens  that 
the  people  of  this  island  are  mainly  of  the  Caucasoid 
branch  of  the  Malay  race.  In  short,  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  white  travelers  in  the  South  Seas  are  reflec- 
tions of  the  trtie  racial  situation.  Except  for  the  Ne- 
groid wedge  of  Melanesia,  the  people  of  the  islands  are 
all  of  the  brown-skinned  Malay  race:  on  the  east,  in 
Polynesia,  tending  toward  the  lighter,  more  Caucasoid 
strain,  and  on  the  west,  in  Indonesia,  inclining  toward 
the  darker,  more  Mongoloid  type. 

Racial  Origins  aiid  Migrations.  How  did  these  dif- 
ferent human  stocks  get  to  their  present  island  homes? 
We  have  no  certain  answer,  but  by  piecing  together  the 
evidence  of  archeology,  racial  and  cultural  comparison, 
language  relationship,  and  the  legends  of  the  natives 
themselves,  tve  can  arrive  at  a reasonable  approxima- 
tion of  the  truth.  The  story  of  man  in  the  Pacific  be- 
gins far  back  in  prehistory.  Indeed,  the  oldest  skeletal 
remains  of  humanoid  creatures,  ape-men,  have  been 
found  in  Java.  Here,  500, 000  to  1,000,000  years  ago, 
lived  Pithecanthropus  Erectus,  or  Java  Man,  the  most 
ancient  type  of  man  ever  discovered.  Indonesia,  there- 
fore, is  the  anthropologist’s  Garden  of  Eden.  \'^arious 
other  so-called  “missing  links”  between  apes  and  fully 
developed  men  have  also  been  uncovered  in  this  part 
of  Oceania.  But  the  earliest  true  men,  homo  .sapiens 
of  modern  type,  to  dwell  in  Oceania  were  the  ancestors 
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of  the  present  Australian  natives,  who,  25,000  years 
ago.  roamed  the  East  Indies.  At  that  time,  the  islands 
to  the  east  of  Indonesia — Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and 
Micronesia— had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  human 
beings,  dliese  early  Australoid  men  have  now  disap- 
peared from  Indonesia,  except  for  some  isolated  de- 
scendants in  the  deep  swamps  and  remote  mountains 
of  a few  islands.  Ehey  still  survive,  however,  in  the 
savage  backlands  of  Australia,  to  which  continent  their 
ancestors  passed  from  Indonesia,  tra\eling  partly  by 
rude  rafts  across  the  narrow  straits  between  islands, 
and  partly  by  foot  across  the  land-bridges  that,  in  gla- 
cial times,  connected  many  of  the  islands  now  separated 
by  tvater.  The  primitive-appearing,  beetle-browed, 
dark-skinned,  hairy-bodied,  and  curly-haired  Austra- 
loid type  also  appears  in  many  parts  of  New  Guinea, 
largely  intermixed  now  with  the  later  Negi'oid  stock; 
and  in  certain  other  sections  of  Melanesia,  notably  the 
Ne^v  Hebrides,  where  also  they  have  crossbred  'with 
Melanesian  Negroes. 

The  next  racial  type  to  appear  in  the  islands  was 
Negroid.  At  one  time,  perhaps  10, 000  or  15,000  years 
ago.  the  whole  southern  rim  of  the  wcjrld,  from  Africa 
to  Indonesia,  was  inhabited  by  an  almost  continuous 
belt  of  Negroid  peoples.  Since  then,  the  Negroid  race 
has  been  split  apart  by  later  intruders,  of  the  white  and 
yellow  races,  into  Asia  Minor,  India,  southeastern  Asia, 
and  Indonesia:  so  that  now  the  African  Negroes  are  far 
separated  from  their  Melanesian  racial  brothers  of  the 
Pacific.  Traces  of  the  former  Negroid  population  still 
exist  in  the  general  Indonesian  area,  largely  in  the 
form  of  the  dwarf  Negrito  stock,  among  the  interior 
tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  mountain  j^eoples 
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of  the  Philippines,  and  numerous  isolated  and  primi- 
tive groups  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  some  other  islands. 
The  highlands  of  New  Guinea  also  have  a largely  Ne- 
grito population.  But  the  day  of  the  Negroid  race  has 
passed  in  the  Indies,  and  the  center  of  black  population 
is  now  located  in  Melanesia,  to  the  east. 

The  expulsion  of  the  old  Negroid  stock  in  Indonesia 
was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a new  race  into  the 
islands.  This  movement  down  from  southeastern  Asia 
began  perhaps  10,000  years  ago,  and  continued  until 
about  5,000  years  ago.  It  brought  in  the  brown- 
skinned Malay  race.  The  earlier  waves  of  Malays 
were  of  predominantly  Caucasoid  stock;  the  later  mi- 
grations becoming  more  and  more  Mongoloid.  The 
reason  for  this  interesting  differentiation  bettveen  the 
earlier  and  later  Malays  is  as  follows.  The  Caucasoid, 
or  white,  race  in  this  prehistoric  period  spread  clear 
across  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  China  Sea.  The  jjresent  populations  of 
Ira(j,  Iran,  and  northern  India  are  mainly  of  Cau- 
casoid stock  at  the  jwesent  time.  But  in  southeastern 
.Asia— southern  China,  Burma.  Indo-China,  and  Thai- 
land—these  dark  and  distant  outliers  of  the  white  race 
were  pushed  out  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  down 
into  Indonesia,  as  the  Mongoloid  peoples  of  central 
and  northern  .Asia  moved  southward.  The  later  Ma- 
lays coming  into  the  Indies  were  more  and  more  mixed 
with  the  Mongoloid  newcomers  in  the  old  southeastern 
.Asia  homeland,  to  the  extent  that  the  western  parts  of 
Indonesia  today  are  largely  populated  by  Malays  of 
Mongoloid  tyj)e.  But  in  the  mountain  lands  of  Su- 
matra and  Java  and  Celebes,  in  the  deep  interior  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indies,  the 
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old  Caucasoid  Malay  stock  still  survives,  pushed  back 
into  the  remoter  districts  by  the  more  Mongolized  later 
Malays. 

Not  all  of  the  earlier  Malays  stayed  in  the  Indies, 
hotvever.  As  the  movement  of  peoples  from  south- 
eastern Asia  continued,  and  as  population  pressure  and 
conflicts  between  the  older  inhabitants  and  the  newer 
arrivals  increased,  dispossessed  groups  and  exploring 
parties  of  earlier  Malays  began  to  venture  out  into  the 
great  eastern  ocean.  They  found  New  Guinea  and 
the  rest  of  Melanesia  already  in  the  possession  of  hostile 
Negroid  tribes,  tvho  drove  them  atvay  from  the  island 
shores.  They  then  turned  northward,  and  disco\ered 
the  Micronesian  islands,  largely  uninhabited,  or,  in 
some  sections,  thinly  populated  by  Negroid  predeces- 
sors. Here  many  of  the  Malay  adventurers  settled 
down,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  present 
Micronesians.  But  the  mo\ement  into  Micronesia 
from  Indonesia  kept  on,  and  before  long  the  old  drama 
of  war  and  disjxxssession  tvas  re-enacted  in  these  tiny 
islands  of  northern  Oceania. 

•Again  the  eastward  migration  got  under  way,  and 
jjarties  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  food  sup- 
plies aboard  their  big  double  canoes,  set  out  from 
Micronesia  for  new  homes  beyond  the  ocean  horizon, 
d he  main  route  of  migration  was  southeasttvard,  dotcn 
through  the  Line  Islands  to  the  .Society  Islands,  and 
here  there  gre\v  tip  a large  population.  Another  less 
used  route  tvas  southward,  to  Samoa  and  Tonga, 
d'htis  the  hrst  jjeopling  of  Polynesia  took  place  from 
Micronesia  to  the  ttco  ancient  centers  of  .Samoa  and 
I'onga,  in  western  Polynesia,  and  the  Society  Islands, 
in  the  middle  Pacific.  Most  of  the  later  migrations 
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of  the  Polynesian  seafarers,  the  “Vikings  of  the  sun- 
rise.” as  Peter  Buck  calls  them,  started  from  the  latter 
center,  and  the  Society  Islands,  including  Tahiti,  are 
regarded  as  the  motherland  by  most  of  the  Polynesians. 
But  they  still  remember,  in  their  legends  and  songs, 
the  far-off  homeland,  Ha'^caiki-pa-mamao,  where  the 
ancestors  lived  before  they  voyaged  out  into  the  Pacific; 
and  this  distant  land  of  origin  is  Indonesia.  The  souls 
of  the  dead  return  there,  tra\  eling  tvestward  along  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  story  of  the  peopling  of  Polynesia  is  a record 
of  amazing  feats  of  na\  igation,  by  primitive  sailors  set- 
ting out  from  the  Society  Islands  and  steering  by  the 
stars  and  other  signs  kno^vn  to  the  traditional  lore  of 
these  maritime  experts.  In  the  course  of  only  a few 
centuries,  these  consummate  seamen  discovered  every 
habitable  island  of  the  ^■ast  Pacific,  and  settled  on 
nearly  all  of  them.  They  sailed  in  large  double  ca- 
noes, connected  by  ^cooden  booms,  and  attaining 
lengths  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet.  On  the  platform 
bet^ceen  the  two  vessels  a cabin  Avas  constructed.  The 
parties  consisted  of  men,  Acomen,  and  children.  shoAv- 
ins;  that  not  onlv  discoverv  but  also  settlement  Avas  in 
vieAv;  and  proA'isions  sufficient  for  three  or  four  Aveeks 
at  sea  Acere  taken  aboard,  including  flour  made  of  dried 
pandanus  fruit,  cooked  breadfruit.  SAceet  potatoes, 
dried  fish.  and.  aboA  e all,  coconuts,  a source  of  both 
food  and  drink.  Fresh  fish  and  sea  birds  Avere  caught 
along  the  Avay  to  supplement  the  standard  stores:  and 
dogs.  pigs,  and  chickens  Acere  taken  along  too.  Mod- 
ern naviorators  stand  in  aAve  of  the  skill  and  efhciencv 

O ^ 

Acith  Avhich  these  Polynesian  sea  migiations  Avere  car- 
ried out.  I think  that  feAV  Acho  knoAV  the  facts  Acould 
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object  to  the  statement  that  the  Polynesians  of  the 
period  of  the  great  voyages,  considering  their  ecjiap- 
ment,  performed  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  seaman- 
ship in  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  the  stories  of  all  these  travels  have  come  dotvn 
to  the  present  day,  preserved  in  the  chants  and  gene- 
alogical recitations  of  the  islanders.  The  sea  poems 
of  the  Polynesians  ha\e  a Viking  air  about  them,  re- 
minding one  of  the  sagas  of  the  great  voyagers  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Peter  Buck,  the  foremost  authority  on  Poly- 
nesia, whose  mother  was  a New  Zealand  Maori,  has 
translated  one  of  them  as  follows: 

“I'he  handle  of  my  steering  paddle  thrills  to  action. 
My  paddle  named  Kantu-ki-te-rangi. 

It  guides  to  the  horizon  but  dimly  discerned. 

I'o  the  horizon  that  lifts  before  us. 

To  the  horizon  that  ever  recedes  . . . 

The  horizon  not  hitherto  pierced. 

The  lotvering  skies  above, 
rhe  raging  seas  below. 

Oppose  the  nntraced  path 
Our  shijw  must  go.” 

Each  island  has  its  own  migration  tales  and  ancestral 
heroes,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  families  are  passed 
dotvn  from  generation  to  generation,  being  well  re- 
membered because  they  are  recited  on  all  important 
occasions.  The  genealogies  of  the  different  islands 
and  families  converge  on  the  homeland,  the  Society 
Islands,  and  eventually  lead  back  to  the  gods,  who  are 
thus  believed  to  be  the  original  ancestors  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. By  tracing  the  genealogies  and  allowing 
about  ttventy-five  years  to  each  generation,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  t()  date  with  a lair  degree  ol  accuracy  the  events 
ol  Polynesian  history.  I’he  last  great  movement  out 
from  central  Polynesia  was  to  Ncnv  Zealand  about 
1350  A. I).  Kvery  Ne^v  Zealand  native  knows  in  tvhich 
ol  the  canoes  his  ancestors  voyaged,  for  each  of  the 
\essels  Avas  named.  Indeed,  the  Maori  do  not  say  that 
they  belong  to  such  and  such  a family,  hut  rather  that 
they  belong  to  such  and  such  a “canoe.” 

•And  so,  long  before  any  ^vhite  ships  \entured  into 
the  Pacilic,  all  the  habitable  islands  were  already  oc- 
cu])ied  by  the  native  seafarers,  d’here  is  almost  cer- 
tain ev  idence  that  some  canoes  even  reached  the  coast 
of  South  America,  for  the  s^\■eet  potato,  a native  Ameri- 
can j)lant,  was  tvidespread  in  Oceania  before  the  time 
of  Etiropean  exj^loration,  and  the  Polynesian  name  ol 
this  vegetable  is  kiniiard,  almost  identical  with  the 
Permian  Indian  term  for  it,  humar.  Moreover,  the 
calabash,  which  is  nati\e  to  Oceania,  is  found  in  South 
.America.  I may  remark  at  this  j)oint,  however,  that 
all  theories  claiming  that  Polynesia  ^vas  settled  from 
the  .Americas,  c)r  that  there  Avas  any  considerable  in- 
liltration  from  Oceania  into  South  .America  are  denied 
by  anthrojjologists.  It  is  certain  that  any  contacts 
nhich  did  occur  ^\ere  sjjoradic  and  cpuckly  broken. 
.\nother  romantic  theory  Ave  sometimes  hear  ])ro- 
jjounded  is  that  the  Polynesian  islands  are  the  high 
tips  ol  a great  sunken  continent,  and  that  the  Poly- 
nesians are  the  descendants  ol  the  survixors  of  the  great 
catastrophe.  Oceanographers  hax’e  sounded  these  seas 
and  line!  no  trace  of  a sidjinerged  land  mass.  The 
great  stone  statues  of  Easter  Island  have  been  used  as 
e\  iclence  to  stipjjort  these  xvild  hyjK)theses,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  early  Malays,  and  their  Micronesian 
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and  Polynesian  descendants,  built  stone  monuments 
all  along  the  path  from  the  Indies  to  Easter  Island; 
and  even  until  this  day  the  natives  of  Nias,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  of  Sumba,  east  of  Bali,  erect 
great  stone  monuments  that  show  relationship  with 
those  of  Polynesia.  The  lost  continent  myth  is  just 
that,  a myth;  and  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  the 
history  I have  just  recounted  is  the  closest  true  ap- 
proximation of  the  Oceanic  j)ast. 

DISCOVERY  AND  DErOPULATION 

Wdien  the  first  Spanish  and  Dutch  explorers  came 
into  the  Pacific,  around  1600,  the  population  of  the 
island  world  was  much  larger  than  it  is  today,  llie 
Melanesians  ]irobably  numbered  about  2,200,000.  but 
mnv  they  total  1,400,000.  Micronesia,  at  the  datvn  of 
white  contact,  had  a poj^ulation  of  200,000,  which  has 
dropped  notv  to  100,000.  Polynesia,  originally  inhab- 
ited by  1,100,000  natives,  notv  contains  only  3S(),000. 
I'he  causes  of  this  disastrous  dejjopulation  are  numer- 
ous and  taried.  New  diseases  brought  by  outsiders, 
diseases  to  which  the  natives  had  no  accpiired  immu- 
nity, caused  most  of  the  hat  oc.  Euberculosis,  respira- 
tory illnesses,  venereal  afflictions,  typhoid,  smalljjox, 
and  measles  all  raged  through  the  islands  and  swept 
many  of  them  almost  clean.  .\s  late  as  1875,  an  epi- 
demic of  measles,  regarded  as  a harmless  children’s  dis- 
ease among  us,  killed  oil  30  per  cent  of  the  Fijian 
pojjulation. 

Imported  firearms  also  contributed  no  little  share  to 
the  depopidation.  In  pre-white  days,  native  Avarfare 
Avas  not  very  bloody,  and  native  Aveajjons  only  mod- 
erately destructive.  But  Avith  firearms  Avarfare  be- 
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tween  districts  and  islands  took  heavy  toll;  and  what 
had  been  little  more  than  a dangerous  sport  became  a 
means  of  death  and  devastation.  Slave  raids  by  Euro- 
peans were  another  cause  of  population  decline  in  se\  - 
eral  regions,  notably  in  the  Martpiesas.  the  Gilberts, 
and  Easter  Island.  The  white  man’s  alcohol  and  the 
seizure  of  nati\  e lands  also  contributed  to  the  popula- 
tion decline;  and  along  -with  all  these  specific  causes 
there  "was  the  general  disorganization  of  native  life  and 
customs  under  the  impact  of  foreign  civilization.  Be- 
'^vildered,  diseased,  abused,  exploited,  the  Pacihc  peo- 
ples in  many  instances  seemed  almost  to  lose  the  will 
to  live.  They  tvere  the  \ ictims  of  what  might  be  called 
extreme  cidture  shock. 

The  only  excej)tion  to  this  sad  recital  trere  the  Indo- 
nesians. In  the  large  islands  of  the  Indies,  the  Dutch 
have  had  control  ever  since  1650,  and  their  treatment 
of  the  natives,  although  by  no  means  ideal,  teas  so  much 
better  than  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  South  Seas  that 
the  Indonesians  have  steadily  increased  in  popidation 
since  first  tvhite  contact.  Probably  there  Avere  not 
more  than  5,0()(),()00  natives  in  the  Indies  in  1600.  By 
1940  this  figure  had  mounted  to  almost  70.000.000. 
Ja\a,  in  jjre-white  days,  had  a popidation  of  perhaps 

3.000. 000;  it  note  supptnts  the  astounding  total  f)f 

50.000. 000,  and  is  the  most  thickly  popidated  country 
in  the  world.  We  shall  notice  other  marked  differ- 
ences betAveen  Indonesia  and  the  other  Pacific  lands 
Avhen  Ave  discuss  the  cidtural  situation. 

Returning  noAV  to  the  areas  of  depopulation,  the 
last  chapter  of  this  grim  and  desperate  story  suddenly 
becomes  radiant  Avith  hope.  Eor  the  island  peoples 
of  the  Pacihc  have  rebounded  from  a Ioav  point  around 
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1900,  and  have  been  increasing  at  an  amazing  rate  ever 
since.  The  reasons  for  this  heartening  turnabout  are 
now  (juite  clear.  I'liey  have  recovered  from  their  cul- 
tural shock,  and  have  now  reintegrated  their  societies 
on  a new  basis  of  compromise  between  East  and  West. 
'This  new  synthesis  has  progressed  farther  in  Polynesia 
and  Micronesia  than  in  Melanesia,  but  it  is  already  un- 
der "^vay  in  the  latter  region.  The  ravages  of  disease 
have  been  checked  by  modern  public  health  services 
that  bring  sanitation  measures  and  medicines  to  the 
natives.  Slavery  and  unrestricted  recruiting  of  labor- 
ers for  work  on  distant  plantations  have  been  either 
abolished  or  brought  under  strict  control.  Native 
warfare  has  been  suppressed  and  tralhc  in  hrearms  pro- 
hibited. A few  sample  hgures  demonstrate  the  results. 
From  the  lowest  ]X)int  in  1900,  when  the  Polynesian 
natives  had  declined  to  a mere  180,000,  they  have  now 
increased  to  330,000— almost  a doubling  in  forty  years. 
The  Micronesians  declined  from  an  original  200,000 
to  83,000  in  1910;  but  now  they  bave  increased  to 
100,000.  The  population  of  the  island  of  Kusaie  in 
Micronesia,  for  instance,  had  dropped  from  2,000  in 
1825  to  125  in  1891;  now  it  has  risen  to  1,000.  The 
Maori  of  New  Zealand  totalled  only  40,000  in  1900; 
they  now  number  almost  100,000.  All  over  the  Pa- 
cilic,  one  notices  the  swarming  hosts  of  children  and 
young  people.  The  “will  to  live”  has  returned  to  the 
natives;  and  the  “burned-over  land,”  so  to  speak,  is 
putting  forth  a thick  growth  of  new  foliage.  Mela- 
nesia lags  behind  still,  and  indeed  did  not  reach  its 
lowest  point  of  population  until  1920.  It  is  still  the 
most  sparsely  inhabited  part  of  Oceania,  but  depopula- 
tion has  now  been  checked,  and  a slotv  increase  is  ap- 
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parent  in  most  of  the  islands.  Melanesia,  as  you  will 
see,  is  the  laggard  region  of  Oceania  all  along  the  line. 
It  is  one  of  the  world’s  last  frontiers. 

LANGUAGES 

Even  though  tve  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  the 
South  Sea  natives,  the  language  situation  tvould  enable 
us  to  dedtice  broad  areas  of  relationship.  All  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacihc  belong  to  a single  great  linguistic 
family,  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  trith  one  impor- 
tant exception.  The  hundreds  of  tribes  in  Indonesia, 
Polynesia,  and  Micronesia  all  speak  related  tongues; 
so  that  if  you  learn  Malay,  for  instance,  which  is  spoken 
in  Sumatra,  you  will  find  Hawaiian,  1(),()0()  miles  atvay, 
({uite  familiar.  The  relationship  is  analogous  to  that 
between  French  and  Italian,  or  German  and  Swedish. 
The  one  exception  to  this  uniformity  is  Xetv  CAiinea 
and  certain  interior  sections  of  Melanesia.  Here  the 
languages  are  entirely  different,  completely  unrelated 
to  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  are  ajjparently  the  ones 
brought  into  Oceania  by  the  jne-Malay  tvave  of  Ne- 
groid peoples.  Howexer,  in  most  of  the  Melanesian 
islands  .Malayo-Polynesian  languages  are  spoken,  and 
anthropologists  exjdain  this  as  a consecjuence  of  later 
rexerse  influence  from  Polynesia,  xrhich  displaced  the 
old  Melanesian  languages  by  Malayo-Polynesian  dia- 
lects. 

None  of  the  Oceanic  languages  xvas  xvritten  until  the 
period  of  European  contact,  except  for  sexeral  of  the 
Indonesian  idioms.  Almost  2,000  years  ago,  Hindu 
colonists  from  India  began  coming  into  the  coastlands 
of  java.  Sumatra,  and  the  other  xvestern  islands  of  the 
Indies,  and  they  introduced  the  script  in  xvhich  San- 
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skrii  ^vas  written.  Hindu  influence  continued  unin- 
terrupted for  over  a thousand  years,  until  1500,  and 
during  this  time  the  Hindu  alphabet  come  into  tise 
among  the  Javanese  and  many  other  Indonesian  peo- 
ples. Starting  about  1300,  Mohammedanism  spread 
into  the  Intlies,  and  gradually  engulfed  the  old  Hindu 
states,  replacing  the  Sanskrit  .script  with  Arabic  writ- 
ing. Then,  in  the  16th  century.  Europeans,  mainly 
Dtitch,  came  into  the  islands,  and  since  then  the 
Roman  alphabet  has  entered  the  field,  largely  by  Acay 
of  the  school  system.  Indonesia  again,  tve  see,  is  ex- 
ceptional among  the  island  groups  of  Oceania,  the  rea- 
son being  that  it  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  Asiatic 
continent  and  therefore  has  been  subjected  to  the  civi- 
lizing influences  of  the  mainland  cultures,  principally 
that  of  India. 

In  former  times,  when  there  Acas  relatiA  ely  little  con- 
tact betAveen  the  peoples  of  different  islands,  and,  in 
large  islands,  betAceen  the  various  tribes— Avhat  contact 
there  Avas  being  largely  As’arlike — the  natives  had  nei- 
ther need  nor  desire  for  common  languages  that  could 
be  used  in  intertribal  communication.  In  some  re- 
gions, standardized  sign-languages  deA^eloped,  and  in 
others,  Avhere  friendly  relations  had  been  established 
betAveen  neighboring  groups,  pidgin  dialects,  usable 
throughout  restricted  areas,  greAC  up.  But  before  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  came  into  Oceania,  bringing 
Avith  them  improx  ed  means  of  travel  and  trade,  as  Acell 
as  governmental  systems  that  enforced  peace,  no  com- 
mon languages  that  coidd  be  understood  over  large 
zones  Avere  evoked. 

In  the  past  five  hundred  years,  hoAvever,  most  of  the 
people  of  the  South  Seas  have  become  bilingual,  speak- 
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ing  their  own  local  language  at  home  and  using  another 
medium  of  speech  ^vith  outsiders.  In  some  areas,  one 
of  the  old  languages  has  been  adopted  as  the  lingua 
franca,  or  common  language,  for  all  the  tribes;  in 
others,  a new  synthetic  trade  language  has  been  in- 
troduced. In  Indonesia,  Malay,  the  language  of  the 
natives  of  east  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is 
now  tmderstood  throughout  most  of  the  archipelago, 
as  far  east  as  New  Guinea,  although  each  of  the  tribes 
—in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands— 
still  retains  its  own  traditional  idiom.  In  southern 
Polynesia,  Tahitian  has  become  the  standard  medium 
of  communication  between  the  various  islands.  In 
southern  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  local  languages, 
Motuan,  has  been  adoj)ted  as  the  lingua  frauca. 
rhroughout  most  of  the  rest  of  Melanesia,  ^vhere 
tinder  nati\e  conditions  completely  different  languages 
might  be  spoken  by  villages  sejxirated  by  only  a fetv 
miles.  Pidgin  English  is  used  as  a common  language 
between  the  different  tribes  and  bet^veen  nati\es  and 
whites.  Pidgin  English  has  spread  to  many  parts  of 
Micronesia  also.  'I'htis,  although  no  uni\ersal  Oce- 
anic tongue  has  yet  been  evohed,  the  great  trade  lan- 
guages now  cover  large  areas  of  the  Pacific.  Indeed, 
with  a knowledge  of  three  such  languages— Malay, 
Pidgin  English,  and  Eahitian- one  could  make  himself 
tnulerstood  in  all  except  a fcnv  outlying  sections  of  the 
islands. 


CULTURE  LEVELS 

W'hen  we  examine  the  various  aspects  of  Oceanic 
culttire— material,  social,  and  religious — the  difference 
between  Indonesia  and  the  other  areas  stands  out 


dearly.  And  just  as  Indonesian  nati\e  civilization  is 
immensely  more  complex  and  advanced  than  that  of 
Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  so  also  do  the  latter  two 
regions  stand  far  above  Melanesia  in  cultural  level. 
Indonesia  is  a land  of  great  contrasts,  however.  Some 
of  the  most  primitive  tribes  on  earth  roam  the  east 
Sumatra  swamplands  and  the  trackless  jungles  of  Bor- 
neo. But  great  empires  have  flourished  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  culminating  in  the  enormously  powerful 
kingdom  of  Modjopahit,  which,  from  its  capital  in 
eastern  Java,  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Indies,  parts 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  When 
Ktiblai  Khan  was  the  most  potent  ruler  on  earth,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  his  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  Javanese  ended  in  complete  defeat  of 
the  Chinese  forces.  Indonesia  is  a country  of  great 
literature,  highly  developed  art  and  drama  and  mu- 
sic, and  enormous  natural  wealth.  But  I repeat  that 
large  parts  of  the  Indies  are  still  primitive,  particularly 
the  interior  districts  of  the  islands  outside  Java. 

By  contrast  with  this  land  of  classic  history  and 
traditions,  the  other  island  groups  possess  cultures  of 
relative  simplicity  and  little  variation  over  great  areas. 
Whereas  Indonesia  presents  a spectrum  of  cultural  de- 
velopment from  complete  savagery  to  highly  sophisti- 
cated urban  life,  Polynesian  and  Micronesian  native 
culture  is  of  a general  sameness  throughout,  and,  if 
not  exactly  primitive,  is  at  best  (juite  simple.  Mela- 
nesian native  culture  is  completely  primitive  in  nearly 
all  the  islands,  the  sole  exception  being  Fiji,  which, 
lying  on  the  border  of  Polynesia,  has  acquired  many 
features  of  the  relatively  higher  culture  of  the  latter 
region. 
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Race,  Culture,  and  Tetnperament.  So  there  we 
have  our  contrast  stated  in  general  terms.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  discussion  of  the  particulars  of  Oceanic 
culture,  it  might  be  well  to  offer  an  impressionistic 
description  of  the  kinds  of  people  involved,  their  tem- 
perament, and  their  character.  The  Indonesians  are 
short  people,  the  men  averaging  only  about  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  the  women  slightly  under  five 
feet,  with  brown  skin,  black  hair  varying  from  straight 
to  slightly  tvavy,  flat  and  broad  faces  with  rather  wide 
noses  and  lips  of  medium  thickness,  and  a slim  body 
build.  Those  who  are  of  the  earlier  Malay  stock— for 
instance,  the  mountain  tribes  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes, 
and  the  Balinese— look  like  miniature,  brotrn-skinned 
versions  of  Europeans,  with  a slightly  Mongoloid, 
sometimes  barely  perceptible  Negroid,  cast  of  counte- 
nance. The  later  Malay  stock— dominant  among  the 
Javanese,  Malays,  and  other  coastal  peoples— is  more 
markedly  Mongoloid,  with  straight  black  hair,  promi- 
nent cheekbones,  and  slanting  eyes  that  often  have  an 
inner  fold  on  the  upper  lid.  They  look  like  Chinese, 
except  that  their  partially  Caucasoid  ancestry,  with  an 
occasional  tinge  of  Negroid  added,  has  diluted  the  pre- 
vailing Mongoloid  strain.  The  Indonesians  are  al- 
most never  too  fat  or  too  lean,  but  bave  graceful, 
rounded  bodies  and  excpiisitely  turned  limbs.  They 
are  characteristically  calm  and  reser\ed  in  manner,  al- 
most phlegmatic  in  disposition,  but  withal  charmingly 
polite  and  friendly.  Not  a boisterously  happy  people 
by  any  means,  they  make  a decidedly  pleasant  impres- 
sion in  a quiet  way.  They  hold  quite  stubbornly  to 
their  traditional  customs,  but  this  extreme  conserva- 
tism is  beginning  to  give  way  to  a desire  to  participate 
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Java  AVomen,  Indonesia 


in  modern  education,  economic  life,  and  politics.  In 
all  my  years  of  li\ing  among  Indonesians,  I almost 
never  encountered  any  discourtesy  or  unpleasantness. 
Their  indolent  manner  and  retiring  disposition  are  no 
sign  of  dull  minds,  for  they  are  intelligent  and  quick 
to  learn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  contemplative,  introspecti\  e 
character  ideal  of  India  and  eastern  Asia. 

The  Polynesians  and  Micronesians  are  as  different 
from  the  Indonesians  as  Americans  are  from  Chinese. 
Although  basically  of  the  same  racial  stock  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Indies,  in  them  the  earlier  Malay  strain  pre- 
dominates, and  they  look  quite  Caucasoid;  ^vhich  is 
why,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  white  trat  elers  think  them  the 
handsomest  natives  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  much 
taller  on  the  average  than  Indonesians,  the  men  often 
attaining  five  feet  ten  inches  and  even  six  feet.  The 
mean  height  is  much  lower,  howe\er,  not  exceeding 
five  feet  six  inches  for  men,  and  about  two  inches  less 
for  ^s’omen.  Their  skin  is  light  brown,  their  hair 
black  and  either  straight  or  wavy,  their  faces  rather 
long  and  narrow,  their  noses  of  medium  width,  and 
their  lips  of  moderate  thickness.  Their  ^vhole  appear- 
ance is  that  of  Europeans  or  Americans  Avho  have 
touches  of  Mongoloid  or  Negroid  in  their  ancestry. 
Different  from  Indonesians,  they  have  a strong  tend- 
ency to  obesity,  and  many  of  them  are  very  fat.  Also 
in  contrast  to  Indonesians,  they  are  free  and  easy  in 
manner,  uninhibited  in  temperament,  jolly,  good- 
natured.  and  extremely  friendly.  Although  they  have 
clung  tenaciously  to  many  of  their  old  customs,  despite 
long  continued  contact  with  outsiders,  they  are  much 
more  readily  adaptable  to  new  ways  than  the  markedly 
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conservative  Indonesians.  The  natives  of  several  Mi- 
cronesian  groups,  Palau  for  instance,  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  Polynesians  in  appearance  and  character, 
and  this  is  owing  undoubtedly  to  their  partially  Mela- 
nesian ancestry.  You  will  remember  that  when  the 
early  Malay  invasions  reached  Micronesia,  Negroid 
peoples  were  already  in  partial  possession  of  the  is- 
lands, and  intermixture  took  place.  But  in  general 
the  physical  type  and  temperament  of  the  Micronesians 
incline  much  more  strongly  to  the  Polynesian  norm 
than  to  the  Melanesian. 

The  Melanesians  are  Negroid,  completely  different 
in  physical  appearance  from  any  of  the  other  islanders 
of  the  Pacihc.  They  show  quite  marked  variations 
among  themselves,  however.  The  Negritos  of  the  cen- 
tral New  Guinea  mountains,  for  instance,  are  pygmies, 
Avith  an  average  stature  well  under  five  feet;  the  hill 
people  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  many  tribes  of  New 
Guinea  are  obviously  intermixed  with  Australoid 
strains,  displaying  the  characteristic  craggy  features, 
hairy  bodies,  and  bearded  faces  of  this  archaic  race; 
and  other  variations  from  the  Melanesian  Negroid 
norm  could  be  mentioned.  But  the  standard  Mela- 
nesian type  is  clearly  predominant,  tvith  slim  and  lanky 
bodies  of  medium  height,  dark  brown  or  almost  black 
skin,  frizzy  hair  that  stands  out  in  bushy  fashion  from 
the  head,  fairly  wide  noses,  and  lips  of  moderate  thick- 
ness. The  Melanesians  differ  from  African  Negroes 
mainly  in  facial  appearance,  for  their  noses  and  lips 
are  not  so  wide  and  thick  as  among  the  generality  of 
Africans.  This  and  other  divergences  are  probably 
owing  to  the  Australoid  and  Malay  infusions  that  have 
seeped  into  the  stock  from  surrounding  regions. 
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Temperamenially,  the  Melanesian  Negroes  are  much 
more  volatile  and  excitable  than  the  other  Oceanic 
peoples,  showing  extreme  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
the  phlegmatic  Malays  of  Indonesia.  Moreover, 
whereas  friendliness  toward  otitsiders  is  characteristic 
of  most  Polynesians,  Indonesians,  and  Micronesians, 
the  Melanesians  tend  to  be  suspicions,  secretive,  and 
in  many  cases  ferociotisly  hostile  to  aliens.  E\en 
among  themselves  they  display  an  aggressiveness  and 
mutual  enmity  that  surpasses  the  rather  moderate 
warlikeness  of  the  other  Oceanic  groups.  But  Mela- 
nesia, as  I have  remarked  before,  is  a very  primitive 
frontier  region,  where  each  little  tribe  forms  a closed 
social  and  political  cell,  outside  which  most  relation- 
ships are  either  ^varlike,  or,  at  best,  tvarily  suspicious. 
Our  owu  Etiropean  ancestors  were  undoubtedly  on 
this  level  of  social  development  only  a few  thousand 
years  ago,  and  Melanesia  in  most  respects  can  be  re- 
garded as  a region  where  cultural  e\olution  has  been 
retarded  by  conditions  of  extreme  isolation  until  very 
recently.  Large  sections  of  these  “black  islands,”  no- 
tably the  interior  of  New  (iuinea,  ha\e  never  been  ex- 
plored by  outsiders. 

Ehe  last  statement  emphasizes  the  broad  lines  of 
cidttiral  contrast  which  I ha\e  already  indicated.  Mela- 
nesia is  still  a region  of  stone-age  cuhtire  in  many  of 
its  parts,  and  only  very  recently  has  this  situation  be- 
gun to  change.  Polynesia  and  Micronesia  were  also 
areas  of  stone-age  culture  until  a few  htindred  years 
ago.  But  most  of  Indonesia  has  long  since  passed 
beyond  the  truly  primitive  stage,  and  has  experienced 
the  civilizing  influences  of  India  and  other  .Asiatic  na- 
tions for  two  thousand  years.  This  “ladder  of  cul- 
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uire"  in  Oceania,  with  Indonesia  at  the  top  and  Mela- 
nesia at  the  bottom,  teill  appear  clearly  in  what  I shall 
have  to  say  about  the  native  cultures  of  the  islands, 
tvhich  I shall  discuss  under  three  main  headings;  mate- 
rial culture,  social  and  political  organization,  and 
religion. 

ECONOMICS 

First  then:  How  do  the  peoples  of  the  South  Seas 
make  a living?  What  kinds  of  houses  do  they  li\  e in? 
Ho^r  do  they  dress?  What  techniques  of  handicraft 
do  they  know?  What  products  of  utilitarian  or  es- 
thetic value  do  they  manufacture?  How  has  nati\e 
economic  life  been  affected  by  contact  with  modern 
civilization? 

The  Pacific  islands  really  have  a dual  economy:  one, 
the  true  native  system,  which  produces  food  and  other 
articles  for  local  consumption  and  use  only;  and  the 
other,  the  recently  introduced  export  economy,  op- 
erated mainly  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  with  na- 
tive hired  labor,  which  produces  commodities  for 
world  trade.  In  most  of  the  islands  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  natives  participate  in  the  money  econ- 
omy based  on  export  goods.  The  great  majority  of 
them  work  and  produce  solely  for  their  own  needs,  and 
the  communities  are  almost  entirely  self-sufficient  eco- 
nomic units.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  to  drop 
atvay,  a Javanese  village  or  a Polynesian  island  com- 
munity could  continue  existing  with  little  dislocation 
of  its  closed  economy. 

Food.  The  principal  economic  activity  in  all  the 
islands  is  agriculture.  The  Oceanians  are  pre-emi- 
nently farmers,  and  subsist  mainly  on  vegetable  food. 
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riiis  surprises  many  people  who  visualize  the  Borneo 
and  Sumatran  natives,  for  instance,  as  wild  hunters, 
■who  spend  most  of  their  time  tracking  down  game  with 
sjiear  and  blowgun.  But,  except  for  a few  very  primi- 
tive tribes  in  some  of  the  Indonesian  islands,  hunting 
plays  a minor  role  in  the  food  (piest  of  the  Pacihc  peo- 
ples. Fishing  is  much  more  important,  ^vhich  is  to 
be  expected,  since  the  South  Sea  natives  are  islanders. 
Wdiereas  in  our  society  the  standard  diet  is  meat  and 
vegetables,  in  Oceania  hsh  and  vegetables  are  the  staple 
fare.  Fishing  methods  are  much  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  Pacific,  all  the  usual  technicpies  being  employed, 
such  as  nets,  lines,  and  traps;  but  in  addition  to  these 
the  islanders  are  skilled  in  other  special  methods,  such 
as  stujjefying  fish  with  drugs,  spearing  them,  shooting 
them  with  bows  and  arroAvs,  sAvimming  beneath  the 
Avater  and  stabbing  them  Avith  knives,  harpooning 
them,  and  eAen  lassoing  big  ones,  like  sharks,  Avith 
nooses.  Not  only  are  they  expert  fishermen,  there- 
fore. but  piscatorial  a irtuosos  as  Avell. 

In  agriculture,  hoAvever,  there  are  marked  Aariations 
betAveen  the  different  sections  of  Oceania.  I he  prin- 
t ipal  food  crop  of  Indonesia  is  rice,  groAvn  either  on 
dry  ground  or  on  irrigated  hillside  terraces,  Achich  in 
some  islands  rise  thousands  of  feet  up  the  mountain 
slopes  like  gigantic  stone-faced  stainvays.  Maize,  or 
corn,  is  the  second  most  imj)ortant  Indonesian  agri- 
cuhtiral  product.  But  east  of  the  Indies,  grain  foods 
are  unknoAvn,  excej)t  Achere  they  have  been  recently 
introduced  by  Avhite  men.  Here,  in  Melanesia,  Poly- 
nesia. and  Micronesia,  root  crops  take  first  j^lace  in  the 
economy,  the  staj)les  being  yams,  SAceet  potatoes,  and 
taro,  a large  tuberoits  Aegetable  that  sometimes  attains 
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gigantic  size.  It  is  certain  that  a few  thousand  years 
ago  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indonesians  also  liad 
no  grain  foods,  and  li\ed  largely  upon  yams  and  taro. 
Indeed,  some  isolated  tribes  of  the  Indies— the  peo|)le 
of  the  Mentawei  Islands,  off  Sumatra’s  west  coast,  for 
instance— still  retain  the  pre-rice  yam  and  taro  econ- 
omy. In  one  large  section  of  the  South  Seas— in  the 
Molucca  Islands  of  eastern  Indonesia  and  in  \ew 
Ciiiinea— another  vegetable  food  occupies  the  dominant 
place  in  the  economy,  and  this  is  sago,  a tapioca-like 
substance  obtained  by  washing  and  straining  the  pith 
of  the  trunk  of  a certain  kind  of  palm  tree.  This  ma- 
terial is  then  dried  and  pounded  into  meal,  which  may 
be  eaten  as  mush  or  baked  in  cakes.  There  are  cases 
of  white  men  lost  in  the  New  Ciuinea  wilderness,  starv- 
ing to  death  in  the  midst  of  sago  palms,  which,  if  they 
only  had  known,  could  have  been  felled  and  split  open 
for  food.  In  addition  to  the  main  staples  of  rice,  corn, 
sago,  and  tubers,  the  Oceanic  j^eoples  grow  such  sub- 
sidiary foods  as  coconuts,  bananas,  breadfruit,  sugar- 
cane, and  a variety  of  fruits.  In  Indonesia,  the  range 
of  crops  is  very  wide,  and  includes  scores  of  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits;  but  in  the  smaller  islands,  and 
particularly  on  the  low,  infertile  atolls,  the  native  diet 
is  highly  restricted.  Generation  after  generation,  the 
atoll-dwelling  Micronesians,  for  instance,  have  sub- 
sisted entirely  upon  fish,  taro,  pandanus,  and  coconut. 

Dietitians  ^vho  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a varied 
diet  should  take  note  of  the  results  of  this  narrow  range 
of  foodstuffs  in  Oceania.  The  Polynesians  and  Micro- 
nesians, despite  their  limited  fare,  have  fine,  strong 
bodies  and  good  teeth;  while  the  Indonesians,  for  all 
their  more  varied  foods,  seem  to  be  no  healthier  than 
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their  racial  brothers  of  the  oceanic  islands.  But  the 
Melanesians,  who  consume  less  fish  ,and  whose  diet 
consists  almost  entirely  of  starchy  foods,  do  show 
marked  evidences  of  undernourishment.  In  the  old 
days,  these  Negroid  peoples  were  better  off,  because 
they  got  occasional  meals  of  fresh  meat  at  cannibalistic 
feasts.  Some  authorities  have  claimed  that  the  gi'eat 
prevalence  of  man-eating  in  Melanesia,  where  it  flour- 
ished more  generally  than  anywhere  else  on  earth,  rep- 
resented an  adjtistment  to  dietary  deficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  cannibalism  was  practiced  in 
some  parts  of  Indonesia,  and  in  most  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  in  these  places  it  had  a magical  and  religious 
significance,  based  upon  the  general  idea  that  by  eating 
the  body  of  a human  being  one  acajuired  the  soul  force, 
the  Lebenskraft  or  life-strength,  of  the  victim.  I hope 
it  will  not  offend  anyone  present  if  I say  that  anthro- 
pologists see  a direct  connection  between  primitive  can- 
nibalistic beliefs  and  practices  and  the  modern  relig- 
ious ritual  of  communion,  in  which  flesh  and  blood 
are  symbolically  consumed.  At  any  rate,  the  starch- 
sttiffed  Melanesians,  although  they  too  had  the  idea 
that  spirittial  strength  was  acapiired  by  eating  the  bod- 
ies of  human  beings,  practiced  cannibalism  also  be- 
cause of  their  physiological  craving  for  meat.  It  was 
their  way  of  achieving  a balanced  diet. 

The  tise  of  narcotics  and  stimidants  among  the  Oce- 
anic nati\es  never  reached  harmful  excess  until  the 
coming  of  the  white  men,  whose  strong  alcoholic  drinks 
caused  ha\oc  in  certain  regions.  The  old  indulgents 
included  betel  nut,  kava,  and  some  weak  fermented 
litjuors;  but  each  one  of  these  had  a restricted  area  of 
distribtition.  Pobacco,  of  course,  was  unknown  any- 
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^vhere  excejjl  in  the  Americas  before  Columbus;  since 
then  this  remarkable  narcotic  has  spread  all  over  the 
world,  including  Oceania.  The  chewing  of  betel  nut, 
■u’hich  is  a mild  narcotic  like  tobacco,  extends  from 
Indonesia  to  the  western  part  of  Melanesia  and  Micro- 
nesia. and  not  beyond.  At  just  about  the  line  Avhere 
betel-chewing  stops,  kava-drinking  begins,  and  is  a 
))opidar  practice  in  most  of  Melanesia,  eastern  Micro- 
nesia, and  all  of  Polynesia.  In  western  Polynesia,  the 
ser\’ing  of  kava,  which  is  a moderately  stimulating 
beverage  made  from  the  root  of  a certain  vine,  is  an 
indispensable  feature  of  all  important  ceremonies. 
Fermented  beer  or  wine,  made  from  palm  sap,  coconut 
milk,  or,  in  the  Indies,  rice  and  sugar,  was  formerly 
knoAvn  only  in  Indonesia  and  western  Micronesia. 

Three  domesticated  animals  were  carried  along  by 
virtually  all  the  South  Sea  peoples  in  their  migrations 
outward  from  the  Indies:  the  dog,  the  pig,  and  the 
chicken.  All  three  are  eaten  in  many  of  the  islands, 
the  dog  less  commonly  than  the  other  two.  The  only 
region  where  other  animals  are  bred  in  captivity  is 
Indonesia;  and  here  water-buffalo,  cattle,  goats,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  domesticated  in  many  parts  of  the 
islands. 

Property.  I mentioned  a while  back  that  the  South 
Sea  natives  have  a subsistence  economy  mainly,  and 
that  they  supply  virtually  all  of  their  needs  by  their 
o^vn  efforts  from  the  soil  on  which  they  live  and  from 
the  surrounding  sea.  I will  now  go  further  and  say 
that  their  economy  is  communalistic,  and  not  indi- 
vidualistic like  ours.  They  are  genuine  communists, 
or  socialists,  if  you  please.  The  land-owning  units  are 
not  individuals,  but  groups,  whether  families,  clans,  or 
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villages.  All  the  members  of  the  land-holding  unit 
have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  communal  land,  and 
according  to  aboriginal  concepts,  no  part  of  the  an- 
cestral soil  could  be  given  away  or  sold  outside  the 
group.  Individual  monopolistic  private  property  in 
land,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  unthinkable  to  most  primi- 
tive peoples;  just  as  private  ownership  of  the  air  or 
the  sea  would  be  inconceivable  to  us.  Throughout 
Oceania,  much  of  the  disorganization  of  native  social 
life  and  economy  has  been  owing  to  the  conflict  of 
western  ideas  of  property  in  land  with  native  rules. 
What  has  happened  in  most  parts  of  the  area  is  that 
tvhite  men  have  taken  over  the  best  land,  by  one  means 
or  another,  mainly  by  what  the  natives  consider  to  be 
illegal  or  fraudulent  manemers.  I’he  one  great  ex- 
ception to  this  statement  is  Indonesia,  tv  here  the  Dutch 
have  insisted  upon  retaining  the  natixe  land  laxvs,  and 
where  no  outsider,  no  matter  hoxv  much  he  is  xvilling 
to  pay,  can  buy  land  from  natives.  I'he  big  planta- 
tions and  mining  developments  of  the  Indies  lease  the 
land  they  use  from  native  states  or  villages,  paying 
rent  for  it;  and  when  the  term  of  lease  expires,  usually 
after  seventy-five  years,  the  natives  may  demand  return 
of  the  land.  The  consecpience  of  this  xvise  policy  is 
that  the  peojile  of  the  Dutch  islands  have  never  lost 
any  of  their  ancestral  ground,  and  Indonesian  native 
economy  is  sound  and  healthy.  Folloxving  the  lead 
of  the  Dutch,  other  colonial  administrations  in  the 
Pacific  are  now  attempting  to  rectify  jjast  errors  and 
abuses,  and  to  protect  native  land  from  future  loss  to 
outsiders. 

The  pattern  of  group  ownership  of  land  finds  a 
counterpart  in  the  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  daily  work 
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of  Oceanic  communities  is  generally  carried  on  by  co- 
operative groups,  not  individuals.  The  size  of  the 
labor  group  varies  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  If 
a large  section  of  land  is  to  be  cleared  for  jdanting,  for 
instance,  a whole  community  or  clan  may  cooperate  in 
the  job.  Then,  when  the  major  toil  is  finished,  the 
ground  is  divided  up  among  the  families,  which  work 
their  own  plots  as  smaller  cooperative  units.  When 
harvest  time  comes,  the  families  may  then  combine 
again  in  a total  village  or  clan  group,  doing  the  task 
as  a communal  organization  of  mutual  aid.  The  same 
pattern  comes  into  play  when  a large  house  is  to  be 
constructed,  or  a big  hunt  or  hshing  expedition  or- 
ganized. 

Although  each  community  operates  in  this  manner 
as  a kind  of  land-holding  corporation  and  labor  syndi- 
cate, and  produces  all  that  it  consumes,  even  before 
the  trade  goods  of  the  western  tvorld  created  new  de- 
sires that  could  be  satisfied  only  by  extending  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  beyond  the  local  settlement,  inter- 
village and  interisland  trade  was  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  Oceania.  Trading  was  least  developed  in  the 
Polynesian  and  Micronesian  islands,  where  most  of  the 
communities  were  entirely  self-sufficient.  In  Indone- 
sia. an  area  of  large  islands,  bartering  of  upland  rice 
for  coastal  fish  was,  and  is,  a regular  feature  of  native 
economy.  And  in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia,  inter- 
village and  interisland  trading  expeditions  follow  regu- 
lar routes  each  year,  exchanging  not  only  utilitarian 
goods— for  instance,  hsh  for  pottery— but  also  ritual  ob- 
jects of  various  kinds,  which  symbolically  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  traditional  trading  relationships 
between  grotips.  In  other  words,  after  the  purely 
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commercial  iransactions  are  concluded,  the  trade 
Iriends  seal  the  bargain,  and,  so  to  speak,  promise 
future  contracts  to  each  other  by  exchanging  orna- 
ments with  magical  significance  and  holding  cere- 
monial feasts.  The  great  anthropologist,  Malinowski, 
has  immortalized  this  dramatic  kula  trade  ritual  of 
Melanesia  in  his  classic  book.  The  Argonauts  of  the 
^^'estern  Pacific. 

\\’hile  communalism  prevails  in  the  system  of  land 
o^\•nership  and  labor  in  Oceania,  individual  property 
and  initiative  are  not  entirely  excluded.  A man  and 
his  family  may  accumidatc  considerable  private  "wealth 
in  pigs,  mats,  nati\e  kinds  of  money,  ritual  objects, 
and  the  like;  and  by  this  demonstration  of  tvealth- 
gaining  enterjiiise  achiewe  considerable  prestige.  But 
the  Oceanian  caj)italist,  if  he  Avishes  to  be  well  thought 
of  by  his  fellows,  must  follow  a strict  ride  of  noblesse 
oblige,  which  demands  that  he  be  generous  in  the  giv- 
ing of  feasts  and  gifts.  Indeed,  prestige  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  is  gained  not  so  much  by  merely  hoard- 
ing wealth  as  by  giving  it  away.  rhorstein  \Ablen, 
the  gadfly  of  the  .American  millionaire,  could  have 
enri(  bed  his  famous  book.  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class,  if  he  had  included  cases  from  the  South  Seas  of 
what  he  called  “conspicuous  consumption.”  In  Indo- 
nesia. the  chief  or  the  rich  man  who  yearns  for  adula- 
tion must  be  liberal  in  providing  feasts  and  entertain- 
ment for  his  \ illage.  In  Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  a 
man  Avho  impoverishes  himself  by  elaborate  display  of 
generosity  is  ht)nored  far  above  the  one  "who  remains 
wealthy  by  cherishing  his  riches.  In  Melanesia,  the 
j)ath  to  social  ad\ancement  up  the  successive  grades  of 
the  secret  societies  can  be  climbed  only  by  elaborate 
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gift-giving.  Throughont  the  whole  area,  economie 
competition  between  indix  iclnals  and  families  takes  the 
form  of  trying  to  surpass  all  rivals  in  the  pidjlic  dissi- 
jjation  of  wealth. 

But  even  in  ordinary  daily  life,  sharing  of  food  and 
goods  with  the  needy  members  of  one’s  group  is  a 
duty  that  must  not  be  avoided.  Each  family,  clan,  and 
village  group  is  a mutual  aid  unit,  and  no  native  would 
think  of  refusing  to  share  his  provisions  with  a fellow- 
member  who  is  in  want.  As  one  Polynesian  expressed 
it:  “My  relatives  are  my  bank.’’ 

The  South  Sea  peoples  are  ptizzled  and  scandalized 
by  the  stinginess  of  whites.  They  find  it  hard  to  re- 
spect a man  who  merely  hoards,  and  never  gives  away 
freely.  Keesing,  in  his  book.  The  South  Seas  in  the 
Modern  World,  expresses  very  well  the  Polynesian 
attitude  toward  the  white  man’s  economic  mores: 
“In  terms  of  native  economic  ideals,  the  individual- 
istic, bustling,  eflicient,  materialistic  . . . Westerner 
is  likely  to  be  judged  as  anti-social,  greedy,  stingy  . . . 
a kind  of  bedeviled  god  or  commercial  lunatic.” 

Work  and  Leisure.  Another  outstanding  point  of 
difference  between  the  South  Sea  islanders  and  the 
white  man  in  the  economic  sphere  appears  in  their 
different  attitudes  toward  work.  The  Oceanic  native 
works  to  live,  never  lives  to  tvork.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  should  glorify  labor  as  anything 
except  a means  to  an  end,  a kind  of  necessary  evil. 
He  will  work  only  at  what  interests  him  or  at  what 
he  must  do  in  order  to  maintain  life  and  fulfill  his 
social  obligations.  And  the  best  moments  of  life  are 
those  of  leisure.  These  he  values  above  all  else,  and 
he  refuses  to  give  them  up  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so. 
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1 lie  peculiar  idea  that  there  is  something  sacred  about 
labor  as  such,  tvhich  has  made  of  many  Europeans  and 
Americans  ichat  Keesing,  speaking  for  the  Polynesians, 
calls  “commercial  lunatics,”  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
Oceanic  peoples.  Their  insistence  on  enjoying  life 
exasperates  white  employers  who  want  them  to  work, 
day  in  and  day  out,  on  plantations.  Thus  they  have 
acquired  a reputation  for  laziness.  But  actually  lazi- 
ness is  not  the  proper  word  for  it.  Rather  is  the  truth, 
as  Keesing  puts  it,  that  they  have  “the  highest  stand- 
ards of  leisure  in  the  world.”  Why  have  we  never 
thought  of  measuring  our  standard  of  living  by  the 
amount  of  leisure  we  have?  But  away  with  that  dan- 
gerous thought!  Moreover,  the  South  Sea  islander 
hates  dull,  routine  jobs;  and  in  his  own  community 
always  tries  to  lighten  the  burden  of  work  by  doing  it 
in  groups,  to  the  accompaniment  of  singing,  story- 
telling. and  light  conversation;  and  the  comjdetion  of 
a big  task  is  ahvays  marked  by  a feast.  To  such  a 
man.  the  grim,  silent,  steady,  lonely  plantation  job 
holds  no  attraction;  and  is  something  to  be  avoided  by 
all  possible  means. 

Money  (uul  Exchange.  But  the  modern  world  has 
made  inroads  into  the  Elysian  lands  of  leisure  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  has  superiniposed  a new  economy  upon 
the  old.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  introduction  of 
western  money,  goods,  markets,  and  jobs  has  affected 
most  of  the  Pacific  peoples,  d he  old  native  exchange 
systems  \\ere  based  largely  on  barter,  although  certain 
types  of  money  were  in  use.  Some  of  these  were  em- 
jiloyed  in  trade,  but  they  functioned  principally  in 
the  spheres  of  ceremony  and  prestige  attainment, 
riie  mat  money  of  Samoa,  the  whale-tooth  currency 
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of  Fiji,  the  shell  money  of  Melanesia,  and  the  great 
stone  “doughnut”  money  of  Yap— the  latter  often  six 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter— Avere  used  principally  for 
prestige  gift-giving,  payment  of  the  price  for  a bride, 
and  the  like.  These  ancient  types  of  money  are  still 
used,  even  though  standard  world  currencies  have 
been  introduced  into  all  Oceanic  regions  except  re- 
mote parts  of  Melanesia;  but  their  function  is  now 
entirely  ritual.  To  satisfy  new  desires  for  the  articles 
of  western  commerce— soap,  flashlights,  textiles,  and  the 
rest — the  natives  may  either  barter  products  with  trad- 
ers or,  and  this  is  now  the  most  common  means,  secure 
the  ^vhite  man’s  kind  of  money.  In  either  case,  altera- 
tion of  the  old  subsistence  economy  is  demanded. 
The  "white  trader  will  take  in  barter  only  goods  that 
have  export  value:  not  yams,  taro,  and  the  other  tradi- 
tional products  of  native  economy,  but  copra,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  similar  commodities  which  the  natives 
never  produced  before.  And  if  the  South  Sea  islander 
wants  to  obtain  cash,  he  must  either  produce  and  sell 
these  export  articles,  or  go  to  work  for  foreigners. 

Some  of  the  natives  work  intermittently,  by  the  day 
or  -week,  to  get  a little  cash;  but  others  sign  contracts 
for  long  terms  of  labor  on  plantations  or  in  mines  far 
off  from  their  homes.  In  former  times,  labor  recruit- 
ing ^vas  carried  on  Avith  little  or  no  governmental 
supervision,  and  abuses  were  rampant.  Natives  Avere 
shanghaied  aboard  the  A^essels  of  the  “blackbirders,”  as 
the  labor  bosses  Avere  called,  and  treated  inhumanely. 
NoAvadays,  the  business  of  labor  recruiting  is  carefully 
supervised,  but  the  draining  from  native  communities 
of  large  numbers  of  young  men  for  long  periods  of 
labor  in  distant  lands  still  causes  much  social  disor- 
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ganization.  However,  both  the  casual  laborers  and 
the  contract  coolies  do  not  break  all  ties  with  family 
and  home,  and  return  sooner  or  later.  But  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Oceanians  are  cutting  all  bonds  with 
their  ancestral  clans  and  communities,  and  taking  up 
permanent  residence  in  the  new  towns  and  cities  built 
by  white  men.  Thus  an  urban  proletariat  is  slowly 
grooving  up  in  the  South  Seas,  a population  of  tvage- 
earning  natives  who  no  longer  have  a stake  in  the  soil 
of  their  motherland.  Until  the  recent  depression, 
such  westernization  or  individualization  of  the  natives 
was  regarded  as  a good  thing,  a sign  of  progress,  by 
the  colonial  governments.  Now,  it  was  believed,  the 
South  Sea  islanders  were  passing  beyond  the  primitive 
stage  of  communalism  and  becoming  civilized  in  the 
economic  sense.  But  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  de- 
pression, with  steep  declines  in  the  prices  of  export 
goods  and  consecpient  widespread  unemployment 
among  urbanized  natives  who  had  abandoned  the  old 
economy,  caused  a sharp  turnabout  in  official  jjolicy. 
I'he  administrations  noticed  that  natixes  xvho  had 
stayed  home,  in  the  self-sufficient,  self-contained  com- 
munities, xvere  insidated  from  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pression, for  their  economy  lay  outside  the  currents 
of  world  trade.  Fherefore,  in  most  parts  of  Oceania 
today  the  colonial  governments  are  encouraging  the 
preservation  of  the  old  economy,  xvith  its  insurance 
features  of  communal  ownership  and  mutual  aid. 
Idle  Dutch  in  the  Indies  ha\e  ahvays  done  this;  the 
other  colonial  powers  needed  a depression  to  make 
them  see  the  values  of  traditional  native  xs’ays  of  life. 

Housing.  The  South  Sea  islands  cluster  along  the 
ecjuatorial  line,  and  the  climate  is  prevailingly 
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warm. 


Therefore,  housing  tends  to  be  quite  simple,  the 
standard  construction  being  the  rectangular  wood  and 
thatch  dwelling  raised  on  piles.  These  var\'  from 
single-family  huts  to  great  longhotises  that  reach 
lengths  of  500  feet  in  Melanesia,  and  even  1,000  feet 
in  Borneo.  Such  enormous  structures  may  accommo- 
date an  entire  village  population  under  one  roof,  the 
families  occupying  separate  apartments  within  the 
communal  dwelling.  Except  for  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  them,  however.  Oceanic  houses  are 
not  usually  very  impressive.  Their  construction  is 
flimsy  and  ornamentation  scanty.  But  certain  tribes 
make  a specialty  of  using  hea^■y  timbers  for  the  under- 
pinnings and  fronts  of  their  houses,  carving  and  paint- 
ing elaborate  designs  on  the  wood.  The  great  hooded 
houses  of  Xias,  off  Sumatra’s  west  coast;  the  carved 
dwellings  of  the  New  Zealand  Maoris,  before  which 
stand  upright  posts  that  look  like  the  totem  poles  of 
the  northtvestern  American  Indians;  and  the  highly 
decorated  men’s  clubhouses  of  some  Micronesian  is- 
lands are  examples  of  elaboration  in  Oceanic  architec- 
ture. In  addition  to  dwellings,  most  of  the  villages  in 
the  Pacific  area  include  other  buildings.  Character- 
istic of  most  tribes  are  community  pavilions,  used  for 
council  meetings  and  public  ceremonies,  and  as  men’s 
clubhouses,  tchere  unmarried  youths  and  guests  of  the 
village  sleep.  In  Melanesia,  and  in  some  parts  of  In- 
donesia and  Micronesia,  separate  clubhouses  are  the 
meeting  places  of  men’s  secret  societies,  similar  to  our 
fraternal  organizations  and  lodges,  but  much  more 
closely  geared  into  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
communitv. 
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Nias  Houses,  Sumatra,  Indonesia 


Separation  of  the  sexes,  which  appears  in  specializa- 
tion of  labor,  Avith  certain  kinds  of  tasks  assigned 
Avholly  to  Avomen,  and  others  only  to  men,  is  a domi- 
nant feature  of  Oceanic  economic  life;  and  the  pat- 
tern carries  OAcr  into  housing  as  Avell.  The  particu- 
lar arrangement  Aaries  from  place  to  place,  but 
throughout  the  Pacific  islands  boys  and  young  men 
have  either  separate  parts  of  communal  dAvellings  or 
detached  houses  assigned  to  them;  and,  correspond- 
ingly, girls  and  young  Avomen  are  restricted  in  their 
OAsm  living  accommodations.  This  division  is  less 
marked  in  Polynesia  than  elscAvhere,  but  it  exists  in 
one  form  or  another  there  too.  Mixing  of  the  sexes 
in  housing  is  alloAved  only  for  married  couples;  and 
CAcn  at  that,  husbands  and  avIacs  generally  associate 
only  Avith  persons  of  their  OAvn  sex  except  during  the 
night  and  at  mealtimes.  Indeed,  in  several  parts  of 
Oceania,  notably  in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  the  sexes 
even  eat  separately;  and  throughout  the  Avhole  island 
area  it  is  quite  customary  for  men  to  eat  before  AVomen, 
CATii  Avhen  they  use  common  cooking  equipment  and 
dining  places.  This  dichotomy  of  the  sexes  has  mytho- 
logical and  religious  significance,  based  upon  ideas  of 
Avhat  might  be  called  male  and  female  magical  prin- 
ciples, like  the  Yang  and  the  Yin  of  Chinese  cosmogra- 
phy. The  most  striking  expression  of  beliefs  about 
sexual  magic  in  the  sphere  of  housing  occurs  in  Mela- 
nesia and  Micronesia,  Avhere  menstruating  Avomen  and 
expectant  mothers  are  secluded  in  special  huts  that  are 
taboo  to  men.  The  virile,  male  principle  Acould  be 
polluted  and  Aveakened  by  contact  Avith  such  obAnous 
manifestations  of  female  magic. 
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Dress.  As  simple  as  the  housing  in  most  parts  ot 
Oceania  is  the  dress  of  the  islanders.  In  Polynesia, 
Micronesia,  and  Melanesia,  the  traditional  clothing 
materials  were  tapa,  or  bark  cloth,  mats,  leaves,  and 
grass;  and  in  these  regions,  except  on  festive  occasions, 
neither  men  nor  women  customarily  wore  anything 
above  the  waist.  In  the  remoter  islands,  the  old  types 
of  garments  are  still  worn.  In  Indonesia,  although 
bark-cloth,  mats,  and  leaves  are  used  by  a few  isolated 
tribes,  the  art  of  weaving  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
and  woven  textiles  are  generally  utilized  for  clothing. 
One  of  the  great  puzzles  of  anthropology  is  the  occur- 
rence of  native  weaving  in  parts  of  Micronesia  and  in 
the  otherwise  very  primitive  Santa  Cruz  Islands  of 
Melanesia.  How  this  relatively  complex  technicjue 
ever  reached  these  islands,  and  why  it  was  not  knotcn 
in  neighboring  regions,  are  unsoh  ed  ([uestions.  Now- 
adays, imported  textiles  are  used  widely  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  and  the  remarkably  ugly  “Mother  Hida- 
bard’’  dress  is  the  standard  daily  attire  of  most  Poly- 
nesian and  Micronesian  women.  The  missionaries 
are  maiidy  responsible  for  this  atrocity.  But  the  Indo- 
nesians, although  they  make  their  clothes  of  trade  cloth 
as  Avell  as  locally  woven  textiles,  have  never  changed 
the  style  of  their  garments,  and  still  Avear  graceful  and 
colorfid  sarongs  and  blouses.  Most  of  the  Melane- 
sians still  use  j^rimitiAe  dress  materials,  in  the  form  of 
scanty  loincloths  for  men,  and  short  kilts  for  Avomen. 

.\  transformation  in  clothing  takes  place  on  festiAe 
occasions.  'Phen  appear  the  old,  ornate  costumes,  the 
heirlooms  from  the  past:  the  beautiful  silk  and  gold 
broc  aded  garments  of  the  Indonesians,  topped  by  elab- 
orate headdresses  of  bright  cloth  or  intricate  metal 
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Bali  Women,  Indonesia 


filigree;  the  brilliantly  painted  bark-cloth  clothes  of 
the  Polynesians;  the  fine,  decorative  mat  skirts  and 
shoulder  cloths  of  the  Micronesians;  and  the  heavy 
bangles  and  necklaces  and  arm  and  leg  ornaments  of 
the  Melanesians.  E\en  where  shapeless  garments  of 
imported  textiles  are  used  for  daily  ^vear,  the  cherished 
ancestral  cr)stumes  are  preserved  for  great  occasions. 

Mill  nations.  Oceania  is  an  area  where  a wide  vari- 
ety of  bodily  mutilations  are  practiced:  for  cult  ptir- 
j)oses,  as  marks  of  prestige,  and  generally,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  improvements  on  the  natu- 
ral form  of  the  human  body.  Tattooing  Avas  once 
\ery  general  throughout  all  the  islands,  although  now 
it  has  disappeared  in  the  more  advanced  regions. 
Scarification  by  cutting  and  burning  designs  in  the 
flesh  flourishes  especially  in  Melanesia,  tvhere  the  na- 
tives’ skin  is  often  too  dark  to  make  tattooing  visible; 
hut  it  also  extends  into  Micronesia  and  parts  of  Indo- 
nesia. Ear  piercing  for  the  insertion  of  ornaments  is 
virtually  universal;  and  some  form  of  operation  is 
jjracticed  on  the  genital  organs  of  hoys  in  all  regions 
except  Micronesia,  where  a form  of  mutilation  abso- 
lutely unitjue  in  the  world— removal  of  one  testicle— 
occtirs  in  Ponape.  The  two  most  common  kinds  of 
genital  alteration  are  circumcision,  in  the  Hebrew 
fashion,  and  supercision,  which  is  done  by  merely 
slitting  the  fore  part  of  the  male  organ  Avithout  re- 
moving any  flesh.  In  Indonesia  alone,  a comparable 
operation  is  performed  on  girls,  a slight  incision  be- 
ing made  on  the  surface  of  the  genitals.  Indonesia  is 
also  the  home  of  a most  remarkable  type  of  mutilation, 
filing  of  the  front  teeth,  either  doAvn  in  an  eA'en  line, 
or  to  points,  or  by  grinding  out  the  front  surfaces  of 
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the  teeth  in  a concave  pattern.  Piercing  of  holes  in 
the  nose,  through  either  the  center  partition  or  the 
sides,  is  confined  to  Melanesia,  where  the  natives  pre- 
sent a fantastic  appearance,  with  sticks,  animal  teeth, 
knobs,  rings,  and  almost  anything  else  that  will  fit  in- 
serted in  the  nasal  incisions.  The  natives  are  gener- 
ally at  a loss  to  give  reasons  why  they  practice  such 
remarkable,  and  painful,  operations  on  their  bodies, 
usually  stating  merely  that  it  is  a traditional  custom, 
and  that  it  improves  their  appearance.  When  I asked 
an  old  Batak  in  Sumatra  why  his  people  filed  their 
teeth,  he  answered,  “Because  we  do  not  like  to  look 
like  dogs,”  staring  meanwhile  at  my  own  gleaming 
white  fangs. 

Arts  (Old  Handicrafts.  Although  the  old  arts  of 
handicraft  are  in  a state  of  decline  in  most  parts  of 
the  Pacific,  the  people  still  carry  on  a good  many  of 
them.  Metal-working  seldom  occurs  east  of  Indo- 
nesia, but  there  the  artifacts  of  the  native  smiths  in 
iron,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  copper  show  a high  degree 
of  skill.  Indonesia  also  is  an  area  of  beautiful  woven 
textile  work,  and  the  decoration  of  cloths  by  brocading, 
tie-dyeing,  and  batik  methods  is  a traditional  art  in 
most  tribes.  In  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia, 
the  manufacture  and  ornamentation  of  bark-cloth,  the 
car\'ing  of  wood,  and  basketry  and  mat-making  are  the 
])rinci])al  handicrafts.  In  general,  one  can  say  that  the 
Indonesians  ha\e  a wide  versatility  in  material  arts, 
while  the  other  South  Sea  islanders  show  a much  nar- 
rower range  of  specialization,  their  particular  skills 
varying  from  region  to  region.  Idius,  the  Hawaiians 
carried  feather- work  to  a peak  of  perfection  attained 
nowhere  else  in  the  world;  while  the  New  Zealanders 
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and  Melanesians  are  masters  of  wood-carving;  and 
the  Micronesians  concentrate  on  decorative  shell-inlay 
work.  The  Melanesians,  as  I have  remarked,  still  use 
stone  tools  in  certain  remote  districts,  principally  in  the 
New  (iuinea  mountains,  and  are  thus  the  possessors  of 
the  last  surviving  stone-age  culture  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  savage  Australian  tribes.  The 
Polynesians  and  Micronesians  have  now  taken  over  the 
white  man’s  tools;  but  only  a few  generations  ago  they 
carved  wood  and  made  their  great  canoes  with  stone 
adzes  and  chisels,  shell  and  shark-tooth  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  “sandpaper”  of  sharkskin.  Indonesia,  of 
course,  jjassed  beyond  the  stone-tool  stage  hundreds  of 
years  ago. 


SOCIAL  .A.Nl)  I'OLITICAI.  ORGANIZATION 

The  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Oceanic 
peoples  shows  certain  broad  similarities  all  the  way 
from  Sumatra  to  Hawaii,  but  local  variations  occur  in 
different  regions.  Throughout  the  entire  area,  the 
basis  of  social,  economic,  and  jjolitical  life  is  the  self- 
contained  village  community,  which  I have  already 
described.  In  Indonesia  and  Melanesia,  these  local 
units  are  essentially  democratic  in  structure  and  gov- 
ernment. Here  the  community  is  an  organization  of 
communal  landholding  and  mutual  sharing  and  aid, 
governed  by  a council  of  elders  or  other  responsible 
men,  who  must  follow  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  In  Indonesia,  each  village  has  at  its  head  also 
a chief,  an  assistant  chief,  and  a priest,  d’hese  oflices 
tend  to  be  hereditary,  but  unht  or  unpopular  heirs  to 
these  positions  will  be  jjassed  by  for  acceptable  suc- 
cessors. In  Melanesia,  actual  ruling  chiefs  are  un- 
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known  in  most  tribes,  and  the  communities  are  gov- 
erned by  councils  of  clan  elders.  In  Polynesia  and 
Micronesia,  the  callage  units  are  also  comnuinalistic 
and  mutual  aid  organizations,  bnt  here  a rigidly  strati- 
fied scheme  of  aristocracy  makes  it  so  that  only  indi- 
viduals of  the  noble  class  may  hold  important  positions. 
So  eve  may  say  that  the  basic  units  of  Indonesian  and 
Melanesian  society,  the  local  settlements,  are  generally 
democratic;  whereas  heirarchical  systems  of  nobility 
characterize  the  organization  of  Polynesian  and  Micro- 
nesian  villages. 

.\bove  the  village  community  level  there  is  no  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  social  and  political  grouping 
in  Melanesia.  There  are  no  district  chiefs  or  kings. 
Put  in  Indonesia,  Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  political 
organization  is  more  highly  developed,  and  in  these 
regions  there  are  not  only  district  chiefs,  riding  over 
clusters  of  \ illages.  but  also  true  monarchs,  who  gov- 
ern their  stales  by  hereditary,  and  often  divine,  right. 
The  native  kings  and  states  of  Indonesia,  however,  date 
only  from  the  period  of  Hindu  rule,  cvhich  began  about 
.')00  .A.D.  Before  that,  the  Indies  knew  no  higher  po- 
litical unit  than  the  community,  or,  in  some  islands, 
district  federations  of  villages.  In  Polynesia  and  Mi- 
cronesia. on  the  other  hand,  despotic  rule  by  hereditary 
monarchs  tvas  a local  development  in  the  islands,  and 
was  not  introduced  by  outsiders.  \Vhy  this  happened 
is  difficult  to  exj)lain,  and  indeed  ^ve  shall  never  dis- 
cover the  true  reasons  for  it.  But  sorne^vhere  and 
someho^\•  in  their  migrations  out  from  the  Indonesian 
homeland,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Micronesians 
and  Polynesians  aetjuired  the  aristocratic  scheme  of  so- 
cial stratification  that  culminated  in  the  monarch. 
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The  system  is  sujjporled  and  rationalized  by  an  elabo- 
rate mythology.  In  this,  the  kingly  lines  of  genealogy 
rim  directly  back  to  the  gods;  while  common  folk  are 
much  more  indirectly  and  distantly  related  to  the  dei- 
ties. And  so,  the  ruling  king  in  Polynesia  and  Micro- 
nesia is  the  senior  son  of  the  senior  line  of  the  noble 
strain  that  leads  back  directly  to  the  gods.  For  this 
reason,  he  has  a great  concentration  of  magical  power, 
called  mana,  in  him.  which  causes  him  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a god.  "Fo  disobey  or  fail  to  honor  such 
a demigod  woidd  be  courting  both  political  and  magi- 
cal disaster.  In  Samoa,  the  high  chiefs  used  to  be  so 
highly  regarded  that  they  ne\  er  even  spoke  out  in  pub- 
lic, but  rather  had  so-called  “talking  chiefs,”  who  per- 
formed the  mundane  function  of  speech  for  them. 
Thus  we  see  that  Polynesian  and  Micronesian  kingship 
is  based  essentially  on  mythological  and  religious  be- 
liefs, and  that  the  rulers  are  tabernacles  of  magical  holi- 
ness as  well  as  political  potentates. 

Nowadays,  although  in  many  of  the  islands  the  old 
nobles  still  hold  sway,  their  power  has  weakened,  and 
in  several  places  has  disappeared.  The  old  Hawaiian 
kingly  line,  for  instance,  still  survives,  but  no  longer 
has  any  political  significance.  In  Tonga,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ruler,  now  a cpieen,  still  governs  with  the 
authority  of  tradition,  and  is  accepted  by  the  British 
administration  as  the  true  monarch  of  the  islands. 
Her  husband  is  premier,  and  he  is  assisted  in  govern- 
ment by  a council  of  state,  composed  of  seven  high 
nobles  and  seven  commoners,  the  latter  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  commoner  members  of  the  coun- 
cil are  a recent  innovation.  But  in  most  of  the  aristo- 
cratic islands  of  the  South  Seas,  the  coming  of  the  ivhite 
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man  shook  the  ancient  beliefs  in  the  ruler’s  mana,  for 
the  natives  saw  the  palefaced  strangers  violate  'with  ini- 
pnnity  the  sanctity  of  royalty  and  the  taboos  that  snr- 
ronnded  the  king.  And  notv,  althongh  in  Samoa  and 
other  islands  the  old  hereditary  chieftains  still  occupy 
positions  of  inllnence,  they  are  rivalled  more  and  more 
in  pidrlic  esteem  by  the  netv  ollicials  'tvho  partake  of 
the  white  man’s  maun:  the  Christian  pastor,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  teacher. 

The  Indonesian  snltans  and  rajahs,  notv  mostly  Mo- 
hammedan, are  lineal  successors  of  the  riders  of  Hindu 
states  that  tvere  established  all  over  the  coastlands  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  some  of  the  more 
easterly  islands  during  the  great  period  of  colonization 
from  India,  dlie  common  folk  of  the  Indies  do  have 
stiperstitiotis  beliefs  concerning  the  magical  might  of 
their  stdtans,  but  these  are  vague,  and  by  no  means  so 
highly  elaborated  or  effective  as  the  faith  of  the  Poly- 
nesians and  Micronesians  in  the  nidiui  of  their  kings. 

Kn,slnp.  \Vh  ile  the  territorial  ^■illage  communities 
are  the  basic  units  of  Oceanic  social  organization,  gene- 
alogical bonds  of  blood  relationship  are  of  great  im- 
portance also.  In  Melanesia,  a ivhole  village  popida- 
tion  may  belong  to  a single  genealogical  clan,  all  de- 
scended from  a common  ancestor.  Elsewhere,  the 
conmumities  are  composed  of  several  extended  family 
lineages  or  clans,  each  one  li\  ing  in  a special  section  of 
the  village,  sometimes  in  a single  longhotise,  and  func- 
tioning as  a social  and  economic  unit.  I’he  South  Sea 
islanders  reckon  relationships  far  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate family;  and  such  extended  systems  of  kinship  are 
important,  because  on  them  are  based  marriage  rules, 
regulations  concerning  residence,  obligations  of  mu- 
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tiial  aid,  and  property  laws.  Some  of  the  tribes  reckon 
kinship  only  in  the  maternal  line;  others  stress  male 
descent;  tvdiile  still  others  reckon  relationship  on  both 
the  father’s  and  the  mother’s  side,  as  we  do  in  America. 
In  Indonesia,  all  three  kinds  of  kinship  occur,  varying 
in  different  tribes.  In  Melanesia,  patrilineal  and  ma- 
trilineal  systems  are  found  interspersed.  In  Micro- 
nesia, the  maternal  line  of  descent  is  the  important 
one.  In  Polynesia,  bilateral  descent  prevails,  with  a 
slight  favoring  of  the  paternal  line.  In  this  bald  re- 
cital of  the  vagaries  of  social  organization  in  Oceania, 
you  get  some  impression  of  the  problems  that  face 
anthropologists  when  they  essay  the  study  of  only  one 
sector  of  the  primitive  world.  Perhaps  the  best  cov- 
ering statement  to  make  concerning  the  variegated 
patterns  of  kinship  reckoning  in  the  South  Seas  is  that 
the  different  islands  and  island  groups  were  settled  by 
parties  and  tribes  who,  although  they  possessed  a gen- 
eral similarity  of  community  organization,  had  devel- 
oped specialties  in  the  sphere  of  blood  relationship 
ideas.  The  ancient  homeland,  Indonesia,  after  all,  has 
all  the  varieties  of  kinship  that  are  found  in  the  oceanic 
islands,  and  the  different  emigrating  groups  carried 
their  o^vn  traditional  systems  ^rith  them  on  their  voy- 
ages out  into  the  Pacihc. 

In  many  parts  of  Indonesia,  and  throughout  Mela- 
nesia and  Micronesia,  but  not  in  Polynesia,  the  patri- 
lineal and  matrilineal  systems  of  reckoning  kinship  be- 
come vastly  elaborated  by  the  development  of  clans. 
Where  this  occurs  in  a patrilineal  tribe,  a person  is  not 
only  prohibited  from  marrying  blood  relatives  on  the 
father’s  side,  but  the  taboo  is  also  extended  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  father’s  clan,  no  matter  how  distant  the 
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relationship  may  be.  A Batak  of  Sumatra,  for  in- 
stance, may  go  to  live  in  a part  of  his  country  where 
neither  he  nor  his  family  has  ever  been  before;  but 
he  may  not  select  for  his  bride  any  woman  belonging 
to  his— that  is,  his  father’s— clan.  In  a matrilineal  tribe 
with  clans  the  same  rule  applies,  except  that  here  a 
person  may  not  marry  a member  of  his  mother’s  clan. 
Thus  a Minangkabau  of  Sumatra,  mo\  ing  into  a vil- 
lage far  from  his  native  community  and  looking  for  a 
trife,  first  iiujuires  concerning  the  clan  membership  of 
the  eligible  girls  and  crosses  off  his  list  of  possibilities 
all  those  with  the  same  clan  name  as  himself  and  his 
mother.  Such  a system  is  based  on  the  belief  that  all 
members  of  a clan  are  descended  from  a common  an- 
cestor, male  or  female,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
kinship  reckoning.  It  is  as  though  t\e  tvere  to  recog- 
nize that  all  persons  named  Smith  are  descended  from 
an  original  “Great  Smith’’  who  founded  the  lineage, 
and  tabooed  marriage  bettveen  all  individuals  with  this 
name. 

M(irriag(\  W’here  clans  do  not  occur,  only  incest 
rides  restrict  the  choice  of  mates.  In  certain  parts  of 
Polynesia,  notably  Hatvaii,  however,  the  marriage  of 
brother  and  sister  was  prescribed  in  the  royal  family. 
’Phis  was  a device  calculated  to  intensify  the  royal 
matin,  or  magical  power,  by  inbreeding.  Royal  incest 
was  also  practiced  by  the  Inca  of  Peru  and  the  Ptole- 
mies of  Egypt,  for  the  same  reason.  Cleopatra,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  end  ju'oduct  of  a long  succession  of 
l)rother-sister  marriages. 

One  feature  of  the  sex  life  of  Oceania  has  shocked 
and  saddened  missionaries.  In  most  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  premarital  sex  experimentation  is  not  only  con- 
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doncd,  but  regarded  as  rather  a normal  and  proper 
thing.  In  noble  lainilies  this  is  not  so,  however,  for 
the  semi-divine  blood  must  be  protected  from  possible 
pollution.  But  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
period  bettveen  puberty  and  marriage  is  one  of  pre- 
paratory amours.  And  even  today,  despite  Christian- 
ity and  contact  with  western  standards  of  morality,  the 
islanders  refuse  to  inhibit  tvhat  they  consider  to  be 
the  normal,  healthy  flowering  of  the  love-life  of  young 
people.  Another  custom  of  the  Oceanians  that  mis- 
sionaries despise  is  polygamy.  Generally,  in  the  old 
days,  only  chiefs  and  rich  men  could  afford  more  than 
one  ^vife,  but  there  was  no  rule  against  having  several 
if  a man  coidd  support  them.  This  pattern  still  holds 
in  several  islands,  but  has  been  abolished  in  most  of 
Oceania,  not  only  because  of  missionary  pressure  but 
also  because  of  legal  prohibition. 

The  only  colonial  potver  ^vdiich  has  refused  to  inter- 
fere tvith  the  private  morality  of  nati\es  is  the  Dutch. 
In  the  Indies,  polygamy,  trial  marriage,  and  all  the 
other  traditional  customs  have  been  left  untouched  by 
the  administration.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  jjres- 
ervation  and  protection  of  native  land  rights,  ^ve  find 
the  Dutch  taking  special  pains  to  see  the  native's  point 
of  vietv  in  all  matters. 

The  same  divergence  between  the  Dutch  and  other 
colonial  administrations  in  the  Pacific  appears  in  poli- 
cies concerning  native  law.  In  other  parts  of  Oceania 
than  the  Indies— except  for  most  of  Melanesia,  which  is 
still  a frontier— all  the  controlling  powers— British, 
American,  French,  and  Japanese— have  tried  to  impose 
their  own  legal  concepts  and  standards  upon  the  na- 
tives, generally  encountering  in  the  process  not  only 
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resistance  but  complete  confusion.  Now.  tvith  better 
training  of  administrators  in  anthropology,  the  tend- 
ency is  to^vard  compromise  bettceen  local  rides  and 
the  latvs  of  the  home  country.  The  Dutch,  irho  ha\  e 
long  insisted  on  a five-year  university  course  in  native 
languages,  laws,  and  customs  for  all  of  their  civil  serv- 
ice officers  in  the  Indies,  have  in  this  case  also  shoived 
the  way  to  intercultural  adjustment  in  colonial  admin- 
istration. 

IlVn/rtrc.  On  one  old  native  activity  all  the  con- 
trolling powers  in  Oceania  have  placed  a strong  pro- 
hibition, and  that  is  icarfare.  The  great  })oicers  may 
wage  war.  but  not  the  natives  who  are  under  their 
rule.  Intertribal  and  interx  illage  feuds  still  persist  in 
many  parts  of  Melanesia,  and  occasional  headhunting 
raids  are  carried  out  secretly  in  Borneo;  but  the  Pacific 
governments  hai  e [nit  a stop  to  native  tvarfare  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  islands.  In  former  times,  however,  inter- 
mittent strife  nas  a normal  feature  of  native  life  in  the 
.South  .Seas.  The  reasons  for  war  were  \arious;  the 
main  causes  being  rivalry  betiveen  rulers.  com[)etition 
for  human  head  trophies,  disputes  over  land  bounda- 
ries, raiding  for  sla\  es.  and  merely  traditional  feuding 
between  hereditary  enemies,  the  origin  of  ivhich  in 
many  cases  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  But  nati\e 
warfare  was  seldom  very  sanguinary,  because  the  A\"eap- 
ons— bows,  s[)ears,  slings,  clubs,  and  the  like— icere  not 
especially  dangerous.  Moreover,  war  had  many  as- 
pects of  a game,  a test  of  strength  beticeen  the  coiiibat- 
ants.  d’his  a[)peared  strikingly  during  the  Maori  Wars 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  British 
were  astonished  at  the  sportsmanlike  attitude  of  the 
natives  in  battle.  On  one  occasion,  white  soldiers  be- 
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sieged  in  a fort  without  food  were  given  supplies  by 
their  Maori  opponents  so  that  they  'would  be  able  to 
hght  ’^rell. 

But  ^vith  the  coining  of  the  white  man,  native  irar- 
fare  became  infected  with  the  gt  im  cotie  of  ruthless  ag- 
grandizement by  cont[uest  that  characterizes  so-called 
“cicilized”  military  operations.  Numerous  native 
“Napoleons”  rose  up  in  the  islands,  and,  with  the  hre- 
arms  ac(|uired  from  the  ne^\■comers,  set  out  upon  or- 
ganized campaigns  of  total  con([uest.  Kamehameha 
contjuereil  the  entire  Hawaiian  group;  in  New  Zea- 
land, Hongi  and  d’e  Rauparaha  carried  bloody  con- 
(juest  far  and  wide;  and  in  Tahiti,  Pomare,  supported 
by  white  guns,  became  king  of  tbe  cvhole  island.  The 
natices  were  nonplussed  by  the  contradiction  betAveen 
the  belligerent  Avarlikeness  of  the  Achites  and  their 
preachment  of  the  Christian  religion  of  brotherly  loA  e. 
Eac-ii  missionaries  used  military  poAver  to  spread  con- 
Aersion,  by  getting  the  governments  to  arm  Christian- 
ized chiefs  A\ho  then  carried  the  ncuv  faith  to  their 
pagan  brothers  by  force.  I'he  extreme  case  of  mis- 
sionary embroilment  in  native  Avarfare  occurred  Avhen, 
in  one  group  of  islands,  three  missionary  societies  Avere 
competing  bitterly  for  comerts.  Finally,  the  riAalry 
broke  out  into  open  condict,  each  of  the  churches  arm- 
ing its  natiA'e  cohorts  and  leading  them  into  battle. 
I he  blessings  of  civilization  came  hard  indeed  to  the 
.South  Sea  tribes.  NoAvadays,  the  Christian  church, 
strangely  enough.  j)ro\ides  ueAV  Acays  of  carrying  on 
old  inter\illage  and  interisland  feuds,  (froiips  Avho 
in  lormer  times  A\ere  traditional  enemies  no  longer  go 
out  on  headhunting  raids.  They  compete  in  hymn- 
singing contests,  j)utting  eA  erything  they  ha\  e into  the 
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new  form  of  warfare.  They  iry  to  outdo  one  another 
in  the  size  and  magnificence  of  their  church  buildings, 
to  the  extent  that  the  governments  in  some  islands 
have  had  to  place  restrictions  on  the  construction  of 
new  churches.  Individual  rivals  and  families  strit  ing 
for  prestige  over  other  families,  who  in  the  old  days 
would  have  stpiandered  great  stores  of  wealth  on  feasts 
and  free  distribution  of  gifts,  noAV  fight  it  out  on  the 
collection  plate  at  divine  services,  and  the  annual 
church  collection  lists  are  anxiously  scanned  to  find 
the  prestige  ranking  for  the  coming  year. 

RELIGION 

The  ancient  religious  beliefs  anti  practices  of  the 
Oceanic  peoples  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  great  tvorld  religions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Indonesians  are  now  Moham- 
medans. a conse([uence  of  the  great  conversion  from 
Hinduism  that  look  place  between  1300  and  1500  A.D. 
The  \ast  majority  of  the  Polynesians  are  now,  at  least 
technically,  Cihrisiianized;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ilie 
M icronesians.  Missionary  societies  have  been  active 
in  these  islands  for  almost  a hundred  years,  and  hardly 
an  atoll  has  remained  free  of  their  ministrations.  As 
an  anthroj)ologist,  I do  not  feel  \ery  sympathetic  to- 
Avard  missionaries,  for  I dislike  seeing  the  colorful  and 
eihnologically  significant  pagan  cults  abolished.  Hut 
that  is  a professional  prejudice,  and  I can  also  see  some 
good  things  that  missionaries  have  accomplished.  At 
any  rate.  Melanesia,  at  least,  still  remains  almost  en- 
tirely untouched  by  the  proselytizing  contingents  of 
the  West,  and  here  paganism  flourishes. 
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Despite  the  surface  conversion  of  the  Soutli  Sea 
islanders  to  either  Mohannneclanism  or  Christianity, 
the  old  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  ancestors  still  per- 
sist under  the  ne^v  veneer.  1 he  great  masses  are  still 
pagan  at  heart.  Idle  traditional  religions  of  Oceania 
rest  basically  upon  four  sets  of  partly  ov  erlapping  and 
partly  indejjendent  concepts,  namely:  beliefs  concern- 
ing gods,  spirits,  magic,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
Pantheons  of  high  gods  are  characteristic  mainly  of 
Polynesian  religion,  where  the  elaborate  mytholog)' 
tells  of  the  birth  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  subsec [uent  fate  of  deities  and  men.  But  ev'en 
here,  the  gods  are  too  remote  and  too  lofty  to  be  acces- 
sible to  common  people  by  means  of  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice. They  are  explanations  of  how  things  originally 
came  to  be  rather  than  immediately  felt  presences. 
Idle  spirits,  of  a vast  variety,  both  gcjod  and  bad,  swarm 
in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  and  they  have  a powerful 
induence  on  the  happiness  and  prcjsperity  of  men. 
1 hey  must  be  placated  by  offerings  and  praise;  or,  if 
ev  il,  avoided;  and  the  help  of  the  benev'olent  ones  must 
be  enlisted  by  men  in  their  eternal  struggle  vvdth  the 
bad  spirits. 

In  addition  to  the  gods  on  high  and  the  spirits  all 
around,  the  whole  universe,  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives. is  suffused  with  magical  power,  which  can  be 
manipulated  for  both  good  and  evil  purposes.  White 
magic,  so-called,  is  employed  to  work  benefits  for  men; 
black  magic,  to  harm  enemies.  Every  living  thing  is  a 
repository  of  magical  power;  and  above  all,  human  be- 
ings contain  an  especially  strong  charge  of  this  vital 
principle.  Here  we  see  the  basis  of  belief  in  the  maua, 
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or  magical  poorer,  of  high  chiefs  and  kings;  they  have  a 
supercharge  of  spiritual  strength. 

Magical  conceptions  also  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the 
former  prevalence  of  headhunting  in  the  islands.  If 
human  bodies  are  dynamos  of  supernatural  power,  this 
is  concentrated  especially  in  the  most  living  part  of 
the  body,  the  head.  A Borneo  settlement,  let  us  say, 
has  been  suffering  from  epidemics,  crop  failures,  and 
infertility  of  women.  Casting  about  for  a reason  to 
explain  their  ill-fortune,  the  people  arrive  at  the  char- 
acteristically Indonesian  notion  that  their  group  lacks 
magical  power.  Their  spiritual  “juice”  is  running 
low.  What  they  need  is  a fresh  influx  of  supernatural 
\ igor,  not  only  to  strengthen  themselves,  their  crops, 
and  their  women,  but  also  to  fight  off  evil  spirits  with 
greater  effectiveness.  One  of  the  most  direct  means  of 
getting  the  magical  poorer  they  need  is  to  capture  a 
netv  batch  of  heads  from  some  other  groujj.  The  spir- 
itual energy  of  the  other  settlement  is  most  richly  con- 
centrated in  their  heads,  and  by  getting  some  of  these 
the  home  village  will  divert  a part  of  the  current  vi- 
tality into  their  own  community.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  attacked  group,  after  losing  several  heads— and  with 
them  some  of  their  total  stock  of  magical  power— will  at 
once  begin  [planning  a return  raid  in  order  to  get  back 
what  they  have  lost;  in  other  words,  to  restore  the 
“balance  f)f  heads.”  Especially  will  they  feel  the  need 
to  do  this  if  they  begin  to  suffer  misfortunes  after  the 
raid.  And  so,  the  feuding  pattern  is  established  and 
goes  on  generation  after  generation — as  a kind  of  grand 
and  grisly  spiritual  game. 

Powerful  though  the  beliefs  in  magic  and  spirits  are, 
probably  the  most  important  cult  in  Oceania  has  to  do 
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with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  the  ancestors.  This 
elaborate  concern  with  the  dead  reaches  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  all-important  ancestor  cult.  The  ancestors 
have  passed  beyond,  to  the  realm  of  the  spirits,  and,  if 
kept  satisfied,  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  help  the 
living.  Therefore,  they  receive  endless  sacrifices,  and 
the  people  dread  doing  anything  which  they  believe 
might  offend  them.  This  is  one  great  reason  for  the 
conservatism  of  the  Oceanians,  for  the  ancestors  are 
likely  to  be  angered  by  any  alteration  in  the  ways  they 
were  used  to  an  earth,  and  will  therefore  withdraw 
their  favors  from  the  living. 

In  religion,  as  in  other  spheres  of  culture,  the  Pa- 
cific peoples  have  been  passing  through  a period  of 
severe  conflict  between  their  traditional  beliefs  and 
customs,  nourished  over  a thousand  generations  of 
isolated  history,  and  the  radically  new  and  different 
^vays  of  the  western  world.  Most  of  the  Indonesians 
have  long  since  passed  the  conflict  stage,  and  have 
attained  a rather  stable  adjustment,  largely  under  the 
sympathetic  rule  of  the  Dutch.  The  Polynesians  and 
Micronesians  never  saw  outsiders  until  little  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago,  and  have  had  to  tvithstand  a 
constant  succession  of  numbing  shocks,  by  slavers,  un- 
scrupulous traders,  well-meaning  but  intolerant  mis- 
sionaries, and  badly  trained  government  officials. 
They  began  to  come  out  of  their  shock  period  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  are  now  reintegrating  their  cul- 
ture on  a pattern  of  compromise  between  old  and  new. 
The  Melanesians  are  right  now  going  through  the  ac- 
culturation experience,  and  have  still  to  solve  the 
problems  of  adjustment  to  the  outside  world,  which 
is  now  pressing  in  upon  them  relentlessly.  Over  the 
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vast  Avaters  of  the  Pacific,  Avhere  for  long  ages  the 
Oceanic  peoples  were  left  undisturbed  to  Avork  out 
their  OAvn  destiny,  the  day  of  the  great  voyagers,  the 
god-descended  high  chiefs,  the  headhunting  Avarriors, 
and  the  pagan  priests  chanting  to  the  spirits  on  the 
majestic  stone  altars  has  dratvn  to  a close.  A neAV  day 
is  daAvning,  and  no  poAver  can  hold  it  back. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

But  Avhat  Avill  this  neAv  day  bring?  It  is  difficult  to 
make  predictions  in  the  present  confused  state  of  af- 
fairs, but  by  examining  the  problems  Avitich  have  al- 
ready appeared,  and  by  summarizing  the  trends  in  the 
area,  Ave  may  project  our  vieAV  into  the  future  and  in- 
dicate in  broad  outlines  the  probable  shape  of  things 
to  come.  The  problem  zones,  the  spheres  of  most 
intensiA’e  activity  and  development  are  three:  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  political. 

Population  and  Resources.  Economically,  the  fu- 
ture resolves  itself  into  the  basic  questions  of  popula- 
tion, land,  and  resources.  Indonesia,  despite  its  enor- 
mous population  of  70, 000, GOO,  contains  plenty  of 
spare  land,  excej)t  in  one  island,  Java.  There,  in  an 
area  of  50,000  stjuare  miles,  the  size  of  XeAc  York  State, 
live  50,000,000  people,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over 
500,000  annually.  The  overpopulation  problem  of 
Java  is  almost  desperate,  and  in  past  years  the  Dutch 
have  tried  various  Avays  of  meeting  it.  They  have 
j)ushed  soil  utilization  and  improvement  to  the  point 
of  maximum  productivity.  They  have  attempted  to 
moA'e  some  of  the  excess  poj>ulation  to  other  islands 
Avhere  unoccupied  land  is  aAailable.  But  here,  as  else- 
Avhere  in  Oceania,  unless  the  birth  rate  can  be  con- 
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trolled  by  some  means,  the  overpopulation  problem 
would  seem  insoluble.  Many  people  ask:  Why  not  a 
program  of  conscious  birth-control?  But  this  is  more 
easily  said  than  done.  Birth-control  in  the  W'^estern 
sense  tvould  retjuire  a vast  scheme  of  education,  and 
provision  of  medical  advice  and  equipment  at  tremen- 
dous cost.  The  sociologist  has  a kind  of  solution 
tvhich  he  calls  “raising  the  standard  of  living,”  for  he 
knows  that  whenever  and  wherever  the  ambitions  of  a 
people  for  better  food,  clothing,  housing,  education, 
and  the  rest  have  been  stimulated,  they  have  invariably 
sought,  on  their  own  initiative,  means  of  limiting  their 
families.  They  have  aimed  at  quality  rather  than 
quantity  in  their  children.  But  this  apparent  solution 
merely  shifts  the  problem  to  another  level,  and  leaves 
one  with  the  question  of  how  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living. 

In  any  case,  except  for  Java,  the  remainder  of  Indo- 
nesia has  plenty  of  free  land  to  accommodate  popula- 
tion needs  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  Indies  are 
also  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  vast  natural  tvealth. 
The  productivity  of  the  soil  is  capable  of  great  devel- 
opment, and  the  range  of  products  that  have  both  local 
and  world  value  is  very  wide,  including  rice,  corn,  rub- 
ber, sugar,  tea,  coffee,  copra,  spices,  fibers,  and  quinine, 
to  mention  only  the  principal  ones.  The  mineral  re- 
sources, by  no  means  fully  explored  or  exploited  in  the 
past,  are  correspondingly  rich,  petroleum  and  tin  be- 
ing the  main  products  thus  far  developed.  Economi- 
cally, therefore,  Indonesia  has  promise  of  a bright  and 
prosperous  future,  the  main  problem  there  being  the 
unequal  distribution  of  population,  with  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  total  crowded  into  the  island  of  Java. 
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Melanesia  is  very  thinly  populated,  and  vast  areas 
of  potentially  rich  land  lie  unoccupied.  Moreo\er. 
these  large  islands  possess  mineral  trealth  rivalling  that 
of  Indonesia.  New  (itiinea  has  oil  and  gold,  New 
Caledonia  has  nickel  and  chrome,  and  the  Netr  Heb- 
rides and  Solomons,  as  yet  practically  untouched  by 
mining  enterprise,  are  knotvn  to  hold  deposits  of  vari- 
ous \aluable  metals.  I bis  whole  frontier  area,  tvith 
no  population  j)ressure,  presents  only  problems  of  de- 
\elopment  and  organization. 

Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
already  facing  the  danger  of  overpopidation.  1 hese 
small  bits  of  land  simply  cannot  stand  any  excess  of 
inhabitants;  but  here,  as  in  Ja\a,  modern  go\ernments, 
by  abolishing  local  tvarlare,  and  modern  medicine,  bv 
reducing  disease  and  high  infant  mortality,  ha\e  re- 
moved the  normal  checks  on  natural  human  fertility 
and  ujjset  the  balance  of  man  and  land.  The  pur- 
poses  are  good  and  humane,  but  the  result  of  such  tsell- 
inteuded  j)rograms  of  peace  and  health  is  bound  to  be 
overpopulation.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Samo- 
ans have  increased  by  sixty  per  cent  and  the  rongans 
by  forty  per  cent.  I he  Kllice  Islands  and  Aitutaki 
now  suj)j)ort  ‘^00  persons  per  s(juare  mile;  Tikopia. 
over  400  per  scpiare  mile.  Recently  the  chiefs  of  Ti- 
kopia. alarmed  at  the  swarming  infants  on  their  island, 
seriously  suggested  to  tm  anthropologist  infanticide  as 
a solution.  Kxcejjt  for  phosphate  mining  on  a few 
islands,  notably  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  in  Micro- 
nesia, and  a moderate  development  of  such  export 
cash  crops  as  coHee,  pineapj^le.  sugar,  and  cocoa  in 
some  j)arts  of  Polynesia,  copra,  or  dried  coconut  meat, 
is  the  only  j)roduct  of  the  small  islands  that  holds  a 
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prom  incut  place  on  the  Avorld  market.  With  the  pres- 
sure ol  population  ever  increasing,  what  possibilities  of 
economic  expansion  are  there?  Even  copra,  which 
yields  oil  for  use  in  manufacturing  soap  and  food  prod- 
ucts, fluctuates  constantly  in  price,  and  faces  ever  rising 
competition  from  other  vegetable  oils  and  synthetic 
substitutes. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  solution  would  be  re- 
duction of  the  birth  rate.  But  this,  as  we  have  noted 
in  the  case  of  Java,  would  rec|uire  either  a vast  and  ex- 
))ensive,  and  probably  unfeasible,  jiiogram  of  contra- 
ceptive advice  and  clinical  service,  or  an  indirect  at- 
tack by  raising  the  standard  of  living.  Here  again, 
then,  we  are  faced  Avith  another  problem  rather  than 
a solution.  In  the  immediate  future,  probably  the 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  plan  for  maximum  produc- 
ti\  ity  and  optimum  distribution  of  income  and  goods, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  constant  increment  of  popula- 
tion and  avoid  the  groAVth  of  a pauper  class.  Emigra- 
tion to  other  lands  offers  little  hope  for  surplus  popu- 
lation, since  the  tendency  in  most  countries  is  to  restrict 
rather  than  increase  immigration.  Already  the  colo- 
nial administrations  in  the  Pacihc  are  turning  to  a 
policy  of  preser\’ing  and  strengthening  the  traditional 
systems  of  communal  land-OAvnership  and  co-operati\  e 
sharing  so  as  to  ensure  to  all  natives  a share  in  the 
products  of  their  native  lands.  During  the  recent  de- 
pression it  Avas  the  urbanized  natives,  Avho  had  broken 
all  ties  Avith  their  home  communities  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Avhite  man’s  economy,  Avho  suffered 
most.  By  giving  up  their  shares  in  the  common  tribal 
heritage  they  had  lost  the  “emergency  cushion”  that 
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I he  nuitual  aid  patterns  of  the  old  conmiunities  pro- 
\ide. 

The  nene  trend  in  economic  planning  for  the  South 
Seas  is  something  taken  over  from  the  old  system,  or 
rather  growing  out  of  it.  The  got  ernments  there  are 
encouraging  the  development  of  native  producing  co- 
operati\es,  a de\ice  Avhich  has  come  into  Western  so- 
ciety recently  as  a radical  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tional economic  individualism,  but  Ashich  fits  perfectly 
into  the  ancestral  economy  of  the  Oceanic  peoples.  In 
the  Indies,  native  communities  have  been  organized  as 
co-operative  units  jjroducing  farming  tools,  textiles, 
bats,  mats,  and  other  commodities  for  local  tise  and 
ex|)ort  trade.  In  New  Zealand,  co-operati\e  dairies 
and  ranches  are  now  in  operation;  and  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Kllit  e Islands  nati\e  copra  marketing  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  co-oj)eratives. 

In  addition  to  building  this  modern  scheme  on  the 
|)attern  of  the  old  economy,  the  colonial  administra- 
tions ha\e  been  imestigating  the  market  possibilities 
of  new  |)roducts,  such  as  locally-made  soap  and  cloth, 
canned  seafoods,  and  nati\e  craft  work  for  export.  A 
\ ery  promising  field  of  economic  actix  ity  after  the  xvar 
may  be  j)rovided  by  tbe  airplane  and  other  improved 
means  of  travel;  and  that  is  xacation  resort  business. 
These  beatuifid  islands,  made  more  accessible  to  the 
mainland  peoples,  xcould  offer  ideal  rest  and  recreation 
spots  for  the  weary  and  xvork-xvorn.  The  anthropolo- 
gist and  the  loxer  of  exotic  cultures  may  mourn  such  a 
j)rosj)ect.  but  this  is  a practical  xvorld,  and  the  South 
Sea  islanders— more  and  more  of  them— must  li\e. 

Educaliou . Kducation,  in  the  Western  sense,  has 
nexer  progressed  far  in  Oceania.  .Melanesia  is  a xast 
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zone  ol  almost  complete  illiteracy;  and  the  Indonesians, 
under  the  Dutch,  have  remained  over  ninety  per  cent 
illiterate.  Polynesia  and  Micronesia  shotv  great  con- 
trasts in  educational  le\el.  Many  remote  islands  are 
completely  untouched  by  schools  and  teachers;  but  the 
rongans  are  one  htindred  per  cent  literate,  the  Samo- 
ans ninety-six  per  cent,  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islanders 
ninety-four  per  cent;  and  nearly  all  the  Ha^vaiians  and 
Netv  Zealand  nati\es  can  read  and  write.  In  all  the 
South  Sea  regions,  provisions  lor  any  schooling  above 
the  elementary  standard  are  almost  non-existent. 
Melanesia,  with  the  exception  of  Fiji,  has  no  high 
schools.  In  Micronesia,  only  Ciuam  and  the  Colbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  have  secondary  schools.  In  Poly- 
nesia. ronga,  a semi-self-governing  British  possession, 
e\en  boasts  a college  of  sorts.  But  elsewhere  elemen- 
tary schools  pro\ide  all  the  education  there  is.  tvith 
three  exceptions.  The  American  j)art  of  .Samoa  has 
secondary  schools,  and  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand  are 
etjtiipped  with  complete  school  systems,  incltiding  ex- 
cellent tini\  ersities.  "Ehus  the  general  picture  of  edu- 
cational facilities  is  one  of  either  no  schools  at  all  or 
modest  provision  for  elementary  instruction. 

'Ehe  schools  in  Oceania  are  operated  by  either  mis- 
sionary societies  or  the  governments.  The  British  and 
French  generally  favor  mission  schools,  and  aid  them 
with  government  subsidies.  The  Americans,  Dutch, 
and  Japanese  ha\e  concentrated  on  secular  public 
schools;  althotigh  the  former  t^vo  allow  missionaries  to 
set  up  schools,  and  the  Dutch  government  helps  in 
their  support.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  only 
in  the  American  islands.  The  Dutch  schools  in  the 
Indies  are  not  only  non-comptilsory;  all  who  attend 
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must  pay  tuition  fees,  which  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  so  few  Indonesians  are  literate.  Thus  there 
is  a remarkable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  South  Seas,  a reflection  of  the 
extremely  variegated  national  sovereignties  in  the  is- 
lands. Every  colonial  administration  has  its  own  ideas 
as  to  ho^v  education  should  be  handled,  and  hoAC  far 
it  should  go. 

And  yet  the  nati\  es  themselves,  in  most  j^laces  where 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  schools,  clamor  for 
more  and  better  education.  This  is  another  of  the 
influences  of  Western  culture  that  have  spread  to  the 
South  Seas.  The  jjeople  have  caught  a glimpse  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  a kind  of  magic  in  tbe  edu- 
cational process.  .And  magic  it  is,  but  of  a kind  that 
the  ^s’hite  masters  are  not  entirely  sure  they  like.  It 
transforms  populations  of  easygoing,  easy-to-handle  na- 
tives into  ambitious,  enterprising  people  like  our- 
sehes,  who  get  ideas  about  self-government,  better 
jobs,  and  higher  Avages.  Ehe  most  common  argument 
against  educating  natives  is  not  expressed  in  this  fash- 
ion, however.  I'lie  claim  usually  is  that  higher  edu- 
cation causes  social  aud  individual  maladjustment  by 
fitting  natives  for  skilled  and  professional  occupations 
which  are  non-existent  in  their  homelands.  After  at- 
tending high  school  or  college,  the  islander  is  no  longer 
content  to  return  to  his  farming  and  fishing,  but  wishes 
to  become  a lawyer,  doctor,  or  government  employee, 
d’he  vision  of  an  ever-s^celling  white-collar  j)roletariat, 
unemployed  and  discontented,  thronging  the  port 
towns,  is  conjured  up  to  frighten  off  forever  the  edu- 
cational reformer  in  the  South  Seas. 


I'he  argument  and  the  \ ision  both  have  great  force, 
but  sooner  or  later  every  colonial  administration  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  lace  the  problem  of  irresistible  native 
pressure  for  higher  education.  'Fhis  is  a world  cur- 
rent that  even  now  has  reached  the  shores  of  the  islands. 
What  the  proper  solution  may  be  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
certain  broad  lines  of  policy  can  be  indicated.  It 
woidd  seem  only  just,  in  the  hrst  place,  to  grant  the 
natives  all  the  education  that  they  desire  and  that  can 
be  paid  for  by  the  yield  of  their  own  homelands.  In 
Indonesia,  richest  colony  in  the  world,  only  planning 
and  organization  are  needed  to  bring  forth  an  educa- 
tional system  that  could  rank  with  the  finest  on  earth. 
In  Melanesia,  the  unexploited  wealth  of  the  soil  and 
the  mineral  treasures,  if  turned  to  the  natives’  own 
welfare,  could  provide  funds  for  all  foreseeable  educa- 
tional needs.  But  Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  with 
jjopulation  pressing  on  minute  islands,  defy  the 
best  efforts  of  practical-minded  educational  planners. 
Here,  if  much  more  is  to  be  done  with  the  school  sys- 
tems than  has  now  been  accomplished,  either  some 
new  source  of  wealth  must  be  developed  or  some 
charitable  outside  power  must  provide  means. 

As  for  the  argument  that  maladjustment  would  be 
caused  by  over-educating  natives  for  the  jobs  available, 
it  tvould  seem  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this  would 
be  to  prepare  them  realistically,  in  each  region,  for  the 
situation  they  will  face  Avhen  they  have  completed  their 
schooling.  They  must  be  impressed,  all  through  their 
years  of  learning,  with  the  limitations  of  local  oppor- 
tunity. but  also,  and  this  is  important,  with  the  poten- 
tialities of  their  own  islands  and  their  own  people, 
rhev  must  be  taught  their  place  in  the  world,  the  his- 
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tory  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  the 
history  and  present  conditions  of  other  countries.  In 
onr  Western  schools  children  are  indoctrinated  Avith 
the  notion  that  they  should  compete  ceaselessly  for 
success,  and  here  success  is  usually  measured  by  mate- 
rial gains.  Since  great  material  wealth,  according  to 
all  present  indications,  is  going  to  lie  beyond  the  poorer 
of  attainment  of  most  Polynesians  and  Micronesians, 
jierhaps  they  could  be  fired  by  the  educational  ideal 
of  great  mental  wealth.  In  other  words,  must  ^ve  al- 
ways and  everywhere  feel  that  education  and  intellec- 
tual development  should  be  rewarded  by  material 
profit?  Some  of  us,  who  have  renounced  the  hope  of 
riches  for  scientific  and  artistic  rewards,  see  nothing 
\ isionary  in  this  train  of  thought.  In  any  case,  it 
would  seem  that  realistic  education,  adjusted  to  local 
needs  and  realities,  coidd  satisfy  the  thirst  for  kno^sd- 
edge  of  the  Pacific  islanders,  without  instilling  in  them 
false  ideals  and  unattainable  desires. 

Polificnl  Status.  Phe  jiolitical  status  of  the  South 
Sea  islands  may  be  characteri/ed  by  one  word:  colonial. 
•All  of  the  islands,  and  all  of  the  peoj)les,  are  ruled  by 
outside  powers:  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  France,  Ja- 
pan, the  United  States,  Cihile,  (ireat  Britain,  and  the 
British  commonwealths  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  many  parts  of  Oceania,  hereditary  rulers  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  still  retained  in  office  by  the  controlling 
potvers,  and  the  natives  are  governed  “indirectly” 
through  these  potentates.  Outstanding  examples  of 
this  scheme  of  government  are  seen  in  the  Malay  sid- 
tanates  of  Sumatra,  the  principalities  of  Java,  the  king- 
dom of  Tonga,  and  in  Samoa  and  Fiji.  Elsewhere, 
notably  in  the  politically  backward  sections  of  Indo- 
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nesia  and  most  ot  Melanesia,  the  colonial  administra- 
tions ride  the  islands  directly,  only  local  chieftains 
standing  between  the  oflicers  of  the  central  government 
and  the  people.  But  nearly  everywhere  in  Oceania, 
the  natii  es  noiv  participate  in  government  to  some  de- 
gree, usually  by  having  a vote  in  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers of  legislative  or  advisory  councils.  Of  course,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  the  local  communities  through- 
out almost  the  entire  area  still  retain  their  traditional 
forms  of  political  organization.  But,  except  for  their 
share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  colonial  councils,  which 
are  usually  not  very  powerful,  the  masses  of  the  people 
ha\  e little  voice  in  the  government  of  their  homelands. 
They  are,  in  short,  colonial  peoples,  and  their  islands 
are  colonial  possessions. 

Strivings  for  more  self-government,  and  eien  for 
complete  independence,  have  been  strongest  in  Indo- 
nesia. Elsewhere  in  Oceania,  nationalistic  movements 
either  have  never  arisen,  or  have  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  little  more  than  local  revolts.  Even  in  Indo- 
nesia, most  nationalistic  agitation  has  been  directed  not 
toivard  independence,  but  rather  toward  an  increasing 
local  share  in  government.  Whatever  one’s  political 
beliefs  or  ideals  may  be,  truth  demands  the  outright 
statement  that  the  Oceanic  jx-oples  are  simply  unpre- 
pared for  true  independence,  and  most  of  them  are 
still  too  immature  politically  to  be  able  to  participate 
elliciently  in  the  governing  of  large  countries.  The 
majority  of  them  do  not  even  have  a sense  of  national 
“belonging”  to  their  oivn  island  groups,  and  their  loy- 
alties are  limited  to  mere  communities  or  single  is- 
lands. I’his,  I realize,  is  not  entirely  their  own  fault, 
for  they  have  never  been  educated  or  trained  in  the 
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managing  of  larger  units  of  government.  This  situa- 
tion is  now  changing,  slowly  but  with  increasing  speed, 
and  the  educated  natives  are  beginning  to  expand  their 
horizons  of  nationality.  Fhe  Jatanese  are  thinking 
increasingly  in  terms  of  Ja\a  rather  than  their  little 
home  \ illage;  the  Fijians  are  merging  their  separate 
island  loyalties  into  a new  feeling  for  Fiji  as  a Avhole; 
and  e\en  broader  conceptions  of  “Indonesia”  and 
“Polynesia”  as  national  units,  unheard  of  a few  decades 
ago.  are  coming  into  poptdar  usage.  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  witnessing  again  the  spread  of  AVestern  ideas 
into  tlie  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  colonial 
go\  ernments  ha\e  reacted  violently  to  native  inde- 
pendence mo\einents.  and  only  someAvhat  less  so  to 
j)ressing  demands  for  increased  self-government.  Yet 
the  trends  are  clear,  and  all  o\er  the  South  Seas,  espe- 
cially as  education  has  made  its  painfidly  slotc  ^vay, 
nati\e  participation  in  the  colonial  administrations 
has  been  gradually  increasing.  In  Fonga,  Fiji,  and 
Samoa  in  Polynesia;  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
in  .Micronesia;  and  in  most  of  Indonesia,  partial  natixe 
sell-go\ ermneni  is  already  a reality.  In  Haxvaii  and 
Xexv  Zealand,  ol  course,  the  native  groups  in  the  popti- 
lation  are  well  rej)resenied  in  the  parliaments  and  crlli- 
cial  positif)iis  of  administration.  1 he  natives  are  still 
■’little  brothers”  in  the  governments  of  their  home- 
lands, but  they  are  growing  up. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  future  reorgani- 
zation of  the  political  struc  ture  of  Oceania.  Some  are 
moderate,  and  suggest  mere  administrative  changes,  as 
lor  instance  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  British  be 
united  under  one  jurisdiction,  all  the  French  islands 
under  another,  and  similarly  for  the  American  terri- 
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lories.  Others  foresee  a great  South  Seas  Federation, 
ruled  by  a joint  board  of  natives  and  representatives  of 
the  various  colonial  powers.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  plan  carry  their  program  further,  and  envision  a 
future  independent  state  of  Oceania.  Still  others  call 
for  “internationalization”  of  all  the  islands,  tinder  a 
mandate  system,  whereby  each  trustee  power  \vill  pre- 
pare its  particular  ‘hvards”  for  self-government. 

Wdiat  will  the  new  day  bring  to  these  peo[)le  of 
Oceania?  What  is  to  become  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Indonesia,  the  stone-age  cultures  of  Melanesia, 
the  isolated  island  societies  of  Polynesia  and  Micro- 
nesia? We  can  look  into  the  record  of  the  jjast;  and 
trace  the  evolution  to  the  present;  and  then,  with  this 
background,  even  make  a few  predictions  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  coming  chapters  in  the  saga  of  the  Oce- 
anic peoples  will  have  to  tvait  on  time.  You  will  have 
to  live  through  them.  I hope  that  what  I have  told 
you  here  of  the  history  and  j^resent  condition  of  the 
peoples  and  cultures  of  the  South  Seas  will  add  some- 
thing to  your  interest  in  and  understanding  of  future 
events  in  the  great  island  area  of  the  Pacific. 
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